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fe head’ 
v~he CY residents ¢ 


The Committee on the Annual Meeting is to be congratulated 
on another most successful event, which jammed Horticultural Hall 
both during the afternoon and evening. It is heartening to see the 
constantly increasing numbers who follow the expanding course of 
our Conservation Program. There was, however, one by-product of 
this enormous interest that was regrettable — this was the fact that 
many of our members could not obtain seats from which to enjoy 
the lectures and motion pictures. Fortunately this inconvenience 
to our members (and it was a real inconvenience) will not occur 
next year, when we shall meet in the Alumni Auditorium of North- 
eastern University, across Huntington Avenue from the Opera 
House. Here several hundred additional persons can be seated, and 
on the premises of Northeastern University there is unlimited park- 
ing space, so that next year we shall be in a position to welcome all 


who wish to come, without inconvenience to our members. 


(best tered 
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“Springtime In The Rockies” 


By KATHLEEN S. ANDERSON 


.* 


Clark’s Nuterackers Are Always Entertaining 


“Springtime in the Rockies” a hackneyed phrase perhaps. but spring 
is ever fresh and new and never less commonplace than when it comes to the 
valleys. foothills. and high country of the Rocky Mountains. 

During the second week of March, 1949, we left snowbound Montana for 
a never-to-be-forgotten trip through parts of Idaho. Utah, Colorado. and 
Wyoming just as the grip of winter loosened after a particularly severe season 
and the first warm days brought new life again to the storm-battered western 
States. Having only eleven days for a hurried visit to my brother and his 
family in southwestern Colorado. and 3500 miles to cover. my birding was of 
necessity limited to tantalizing glimpses from the car and brief stops en route 
to and from Paonia, Colorado. Rereading my notes. | feel an insatieble 
desire to return to the Rockies for longer and less hurried days of exploration 

It was 3:30 a.m.. and still quite dark, when the last suitcase was stowed 
away and Timmy. then nine months old. tucked into his car-bed. In the first 
vray light of the morning we saw small bands of Antelope race away from the 
highway and across the sagebrush-covered flats south of Roundup. Occasional 
patches of sparse brown grass showed through the winter-lone snow cover. 
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From Billings the route wound up the Yellowstone River to Livingston. 
The ice had gone from the swifter waters, and American Mergansers and 
Golden-eyes flashed white sides from the turbulent river. 

Just east of Livingston we stopped to watch a flock of over eighty Amer- 
ican Magpies streaming across the highway. These bold and colorful birds 
are abundant throughout the West, but a flock of this size is seldom seen. 
There was no evidence of their nesting in Montana, but further south that 
same day. in Idaho and Utah, we saw Magpies constructing their conspicu- 
ous bulky nests in leafless bushes along the highways. 

At Bozeman we turned southward on US 191 up the famed Gallatin Valley 
toward West Yellowstone. After the highway entered the Gallatin National 
Forest, the valley gradually narrowed between the Madison and Gallatin 
Ranges until it became a rugged narrow canyon with the road winding along 
close to the banks of the Gallatin River. 

Several times | had glimpses of gray birds. showing flashes of black and 
white on tail and wings, disappearing among the tall spruces and pines stand- 
ing dense beside the foaming, churning water. It seemed they must be Clark’s 
Nuterackers, and when one flew down close to the road we stopped for a 
cleser look. As we watched, the Nutcracker pulled at some tall grasses show- 
ing above the snow and carried a beakful to a short bushy pine so close to the 
highway that we could easily see the partially completed nest. The bird made 
several trips for building material while we watched from the car. 

Aretas A. Saunders, in Birds of Montana, makes the following mention of 
the nesting of the Clark’s Nuteracker: “Nesting begins very early, and the 
almost impenetrable condition of the mountains at this season has made the 
nest, in spite of the abundance of the bird, a rare find.” We were delighted 
with our “rare find.” observed in such complete comfort. 

While watching the Nuteracker, with our car windows rolled down, | 
finally heard my first Mountain Chickadee. The Long-tailed Chickadee. a 
western race of the Eastern Black-capped, was an old friend from the cotton- 
wood groves and yellow pine foothills near Roundup. The Mountain Chick- 
adee’s call is very different. Within seconds two Mountain Chickadees oblig- 
ingly flew down to a near-by lodgepole pine, where we could plainly see the 
white eyebrow stripes as they perched there, announcing their names with 
husky voices. 

As the road climbed higher into the mountains, the snow deepened until 
the plowed snow along the highway was piled ten feet high or more. My 
husband had never been to Yellowstone Park and for months | had been 
telling him of its beauty and of the treat in store for him, but we never were 
certain of the precise point at which the Park boundary was crossed. The 
road had become a narrow right-of-way for one car only a trough of 
snow with only an occasional tree peering down over the crest. Only by 
checking mileage and maps could we guess the approximate place where we 
entered the famous park. Since none of its wonders occur near this route, 
Paul’s comments on the beauties of Yellowstone were somewhat caustic! 


When finally we came to a place where we could look over the mounds 
of snow, we found ourselves looking over a mountain meadow. Knee-deep in 
snow, not far from the road stood a rather pathetic-looking Shira’s( ?) Moose. 
The river made a horseshoe bend at this point, and probably there was a lush 
green meadow there during the summer, but on March 11 there were only a 
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few open spots in this quieter stretch of water and no type of forage could 
be seen that would interest a hungry moose. 


Since dawn the sky had been a leaden gray. A few miles from West 
Yellowstone the sun broke through the clouds, and soon a brilliant blue sky 
appeared. The sunlight on the snow-clad mountains was breath-takingly 
beautiful. and the day became suddenly very springlike. We stopped to stretch 
our legs. and while walking about we became conscious of a faint croaking. 
Listening and looking for the source, the sound came closer, and we were 
treated to one of the most memorable sights of the entire trip. A flock of 
twenty-four American Ravens circled and soared over the snow-clad moun- 
tains. their hoarse croaking filling all the air. The occasional Ravens seen 
near Roundup during the past winter had seemed to be rather awkward and 
cumbersome as they flapped slowly above the highway looking for Jack 
Rabbits killed by speeding cars. These Ravens soared on the air currents as 
gracefully as Buteos. Their hoarse croaks seemed just the voice for this wild 
mountainous land, where the ribbon of road and the mud-spattered Buick 
were dwarfed to insignificance. 

Soon after leaving the village of West Yellowstone. Targhee Pass was 
crossed, at an elevation of 7078 feet on the Idaho line. From Targhee Pass 
the highway twisted and turned down the mountainside, crossing and _ re- 
crossing Henry’s Fork of the famed Snake River. The white flanks of Mer- 
gansers and Golden-eyes flashed in the sunlight as they dived and splashed in 
the roaring icy waters. On reaching the lower foothills, and finally the Snake 
River Valley, it became apparent that spring was much further advanced in 
central and southern Idaho. Meadowlarks whistled from fence posts, Red- 
wings clucked from the roadside sloughs, a few Robins perched in the tree- 
tops of a farmhouse windbreak, and a Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk 
flapped with characteristically heavy flight over bare brown fields. Several 
times formations of geese were seen wending their way northward. Hard 
driving brought us, late in the evening, to Brigham, Utah, about fifty miles 
north of Salt Lake City. Over the main street a large sign announced that 
Brigham was the “Gateway to the World’s Greatest Bird Refuge.” 


We awoke the next morning to the merry carol of a Robin just outside 
the motel. Brewer's Blackbirds were walking over the green lawn. Timmy 
was quickly bathed and fed, and immediately after breakfast we followed the 
signs which directed us to Bear River Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, some 
fifteen miles west of Brigham City. 


The gravel road led across fields which, at this time of year, were inun- 
dated in many places. We stopped the car many times before reaching the 
Refuge to look through binoculars with amazement and delight at the hun- 
dreds of ducks paddling about so oblivious of the traffic along the road. Pin- 
tails were the most abundant duck, but there were large numbers of Baldpates 
and several Canvas-backs and Shovellers. 


We registered at the Refuge Headquarters and then went in search of Mr. 
John Van den Akker, to whom I had been sending reports for Audubon Field 
Notes. Mr. and Mrs. Van den Akker were most cordial, and, after a delightful 
visit with his family, Mr. Van den Akker took us on a tour of the famed Beat 
River Refuge. It was unforgettable —— countless numbers of ducks and geese 
in the air at all times, against a backdrop of the beautiful snow-capped 
Wasatch Mountains. Part of the refuge was still frozen over. and it was a few 
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weeks early for the peak of the waterfowl migration, but the birds were present 
even then in larger numbers than we had ever before seen. One hundred 
Whistling Swans were swimming about in open stretches of water, as well as 
many Pintails, Baldpates, Green-winged Teal, Gadwalls, Shovellers, Canvas- 
backs, Buffle-heads, Mergansers, and Golden-eyes. There were large numbers 
of Canada Geese, and Mr. Van den Akker said that there was probably more 
than one race present, although they were indistinguishable at a distance. 

An adult Bald Eagle sat on an ice cake not far from shore. A Ferruginous 
Rough-leg soared over close enough to expose clearly the buffy patches on the 
upper surface of the wings. Killdeer were calling and flying about near head- 
quarters and along the dikes, and we saw several California Gulls. A few 
California Quail, plump little birds with black plumes tipped jauntily forward, 
walked about headquarters as tame as barnyard fowl. Mr. Van den Akker 
told us that they had been introduced in 1948 and that it was too soon to tell 
how they would do there. 

We hated to leave this birder’s paradise, but we wanted to reach my 
brother's home in Paonia, Colorado, that night. four hundred miles beyond. 
We left Brigham at noon, and birding was very unsatisfactory the rest of the 
day, for we practically flew over the Utah desert country. Several hawks were 
seen, mostly Ferruginous Rough-legs but some unidentified. Horned Larks 
and other small birds flew up from the roadsides as we roared past. The road 
followed the Book Cliffs, a formation of colorful eroded sandstone which 
looks quite like a winding shelf of books stretching for miles ahead. 

Paonia was reached that night. During the days that followed we drove 
about that small town and up into near-by canyons and found many interest- 
ing birds, some of them new for my life list. This part of Colorado, being 
many miles to the southeast of Salt Lake City, was even more springlike. The 
air was warmer, the grass greener, and the early spring migrants were present 
in flocks, instead of the few advance guards we had seen in Utah. Large flocks 
of Mountain Bluebirds roamed the orchards and farmland on the outskirts 
of town, together with good numbers of Red-wings and Meadowlarks. The 
flutelike song of the Western Meadowlark was a characteristic and beautiful 
sound of springtime in the West. In comparison, the high-pitched whistle of 
the Eastern Meadowlark is quite an amateurish attempt at song. Mountain 
Song Sparrows flipped to the shelter of fencerows. | had one good look at a 
fine male Oregon Junco with a solid black head, which may have belonged 
to any one of several races. 

In town Red-shafted Flickers drummed from the big cottonwood trees 
along the streets and Robins hopped on the lawns. House Finches chirped 
about the back yards as boldly as House Sparrows. The Common House 
Finch, or Linnet, is a familiar bird in Colorado. It looks somewhat like a 
Purple Finch and has a similerly attractive song, but it acts more like a House 
Sparrow about the towns and cities, where it nests on porches and in founda- 
tion plantings. 

We drove up toward the mountains one warm sunny morning. up the 
North Fork Valley, past the tiny mining settlements of Bowie, Somerset. and 
Oliver, and into the Gunnison National Forest. Flocks of Gray-headed Juncos 
were abundant along the roadsides, the conspicuous rufous back easily seen 
as the birds flew away. I saw my first Townsend’s Solitaire, perched on a 
shrub oak along the road. We stopped to look at it closely. Slim and gray. 
with a white eye, buffy wing-patches, and a flash of white in the tail feathers. 
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the Solitaire was nondescript in appearance and yet a very interesting bird. 

As the winding gravel road climbed out of the Valley and into Anthracite 
Canyon. the snow beside the road deepened and the air grew colder. My 
brother told us that we had reached an altitude of approximately 8000 feet, 
not much more than twenty-five miles from Paonia but 2300 feet higher in 
elevation and with a different climate. different plant associations, and birds. 


\ Dipper flew low over the water along Anthracite Creek. alighting on a 
spray-dashed rock at the water's edge where he bobbed vigorously. There 
was still ice on the river, although the water was flowing swiftly in spots. 

When deep snow and poor roads forced us to turn back. a band of noisy 
Long-crested Jays. a race of Steller’s Jay. gathered about to shriek at us in the 
same inquisitive and indignant manner of the Eastern Blue Jay. They were 
bold. handsome birds. with dark-blue wings. tail, and under parts and black 
head and shoulders set off by high perky crests. 

The first day of our homeward trip took us through some of the most 
scenic mountain country in the Rockies. We crossed Monarch Pass, 11.312 
feet above sea level: Trout Creek Pass. 9346 feet: and Kenosha Pass. 10.000 
feet. Through rugged canyons. across high mesas. over higher passes 
always close to the mountains and with one breath-taking view after another. 


We saw our first Marsh and Sparrow Hawks of the spring as we left the 
North Fork Valley. A Sharp-shinned Hawk flew over a snow-covered mesa 
east of Cimarron. and later the same day | saw my first Prairie Faleon and 
had an excellent chance to watch him as he flew along for a short distance 
parallel to the car. The sandy color and the very noticeable black “armpits” 


were easy marks of identification as the long pointed wings carried him 
swiftly over open prairie. That was my only new bird for the day, but ae- 
quaintance was renewed with many interesting species —— a single Raven on a 
fence post in a mountain meadow, Long-crested Jays calling from tall spruces 
behind the gas station in an isolated mountain village. and Mountain Blue- 
birds everywhere, from the lowest valley to snowfields high in the mountains. 
Almost every little marsh, and even roadside puddles, had a flock of migrant 
Red-wings. I noticed that they were predominantly males with only a very 
few females to be seen. 


It was 322 miles from Paonia to Denver. and we made it easily by mid- 
afternoon. Although we had driven through snow most of the way, the past 
few days had been warm and the roads in good condition. We left Denver 
early the next morning and drove north through Wyoming. Not far from 
Cheyenne we saw a large mound of sheep carcasses being exposed by melting 
snow. victims of the blizzards that had caused the loss of so much stock 
throughout the Northern Great Plains. It was no coincidence that we also 
saw Western Turkey Vultures soaring over the desolate Wyoming plains. 


On the very last lap of our journey came the biggest surprise of all. We 
had stopped for gas at a station just outside Billings, within sight of the 
Yellowstone River. The car window was rolled down and, suddenly. there 
came the drawn-out two-syllabled cry that | always associate with Plymouth 
Beach. But we were some 2500 miles west of Plymouth in a land still gripped 
by winter I could hardly believe what | heard. However, my ears hadn't 
deceived me. They soon came in sight two Common Terns flying north 
ward over snowy fields, calling loudly as they flew. Spring had reached 
Montana. all snowdrifts to the contrary. 
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Full Steam Ahead! 


Annual Report of C. Russell Mason, Executive Director, Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
presented at the annual meeting of the Society, January 24, 1953. 


For those who follow carefully the reports in the Bulletin, and 1 hope 
that all of you do, some of this report may seem to be repetitious. However. 


for the active group of members who regularly attend our annual meeting. 
it would seem appropriate to call attention on this occasion to some of our 
accomplishments during the year 1952. 

There has been a steady expansion of our school program. which we 
consider our most important work. Fifty new classes were added in 1952. 
and several additional classes were introduced in Rhode Island, all at present 
under our direction. Some of these conservation classes are now on a weekly 
instead of a biweekly schedule, and in Lynnfield the course is being given 
in all grades from one through six. 

A growing and widespread interest in bird identification has prompted 
the forming of special classes at Audubon House, at the Ipswich River Sanc- 
tuary, and at the Peabody Museum in Salem. Spring and fall workshops have 
been well attended at Audubon House and through extension courses. as at 
the Boston and Cambridge Centers for Adult Education. The Society was also 
responsible for a major part of the Nature Section at the Annual Recreation 
Conference of the University of Massachusetts and has participated in many 
programs for youth group leaders elsewhere. 

In June the Natural Science Workshop for teachers and leaders at Cook's 
Canyon had an enrollment of thirty students from widely different parts of 
the country and had the advantage of a liberal Grant-in-Aid from the National 
Wildlife Federation and several scholarships supplied by individuals and in- 
terested groups. The Wildwood Camp for boys and girls was expanded to two 
sessions in 1952, and a six-weeks camp is planned for 1953. The day camps 
at five of our wildlife sanctuaries were operated at practically full capacity. 

Audubon staff lectures continued to provide interesting educational. rec- 
reational, and promotional programs for many groups throughout Massachu- 
setts and in neighboring New England States. ““Audubon’s America” was 
also shown by the executive director at the annual meeting of the Florida 
Audubon Society in March. Miss Katharine Tousey, on leave of absence from 
our teaching staff, has been showing “Audubon’s America” in the British 
Isles and is scheduled fer a series of showings in Germany in the autumn 
of 1953. 

Nocturnal migration study, participated in by a number of Audubon 
members, has attracted attention throughout the State. 

Considerable improvements have been made at our sanctuaries during 
the year, particularly with reference to the residences on the properties. In 
February, Elmer P. Foye was appointed full-time director at Ipswich River 
Sanctuary. At Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, greatly needed additions were 
made to the kitchen of the Barn restaurant. A room was added for day camp 
activities in the workshop building at Ipswich River, and a dining hall was 
built at Cook’s Canyon in connection with the Conservation Workshop and 
Wildwood Camp. You will note from monthly reports in the Bulletin that 
each sanctuary is used as an educational center for Audubon work in the 
localipy it serves, and here | should like to express particular appreciation to 
the wives of our sanctuary directors for their excellent co-operation through- 
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out the year. A sanctuary director’s work, to be successful. calls for real team 
work on the part of a man and his wife. 


The public relations department of the Society, under the direction of Mrs. 
Mary Lela Grimes, is rapidly becoming established. with a steady stream of 
releases going out to newspapers. magazines, and the radio. A series of radio 
programs known as “Weekend Trails” was presented over Station WGBH in 
1952. and there were occasional appearances of staff members and visiting 
lecturers on other radio and television programs. The whole program of 
public relations is tied in closely with the education and membership setup 
of the Society, and the annual lecture series, known as the “Audubon Nature 
Theatre.” is also administered by the public relations department. 


The Bulletin continues to attract attention both nationally and internation- 
ally as an acceptable source of information in conservation matters, as well 
as keeping members informed of our activities. Attractive brochures will 
soon be available describing the work of each of our sanctuaries. The Records 
of New England Birds has its largest subscription list since its inception, and 
thanks are due Henry M. Parker for his assistance in editing this publication. 
We express appreciation here also to Richard Headstrom for preparing a 
monthly nature calendar for the Bulletin throughout 1952 and to the many 
members who contributed interesting aricles for the Bulletin or reports for the 
Records of New England Birds. In 1952 we also published a twenty-five-cent 
illustrated booklet, Birds of Massachusetts, which should help greatly to stimu- 
late interest in bird life in the State. The Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
was glad to distribute copies of this booklet to tourists during the past season. 

Monthly field trips and three very successful campouts were held during 
the vear. Thanks to volunteer leaders. we have been able to show some of 
our members a variety of interesting wildlife spots in Massachusetts. Indeed. 
these trips and the Records of New England Birds draw inquiries, not only 
from our own members, but from all parts of the country, as to where one 
should go to see certain species of birds at the various seasons. 


\udubon’s Store continued to supply an interesting line of nature ma- 
terials for members and also provided some profit to the Society. 


Our membership has now soared above the 8000-mark, having tripled 
since 1940, when we had a membership of 2700. We are still striving for a 
membership of 10,000, the goal we set ourselves a few years ago. How about 
asking your neighbors to join the Massachusetts Audubon Society? Who 
among them are operating bird feeding stations? We find that many people 
are simply waiting for our invitation. 


We co-operated with many organizations during the year in their efforts 
for conservatien, especially with the Massachusetts Conservation Council, 
whose member organizations, through kindred objectives, help to stimulate 
interest in the Audubon cause. The Wild Flower Preservation Society. for 
example. contributes funds directly to our program in the schools. We con- 
tinued our co-operative setup with the Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield, the 
Peabody Museum in Salem, and the Holyoke Museum. We were glad to work 
this past summer with Dr. Paul Kellogg. of Cornell University, in recording 
the Mourning Warbler on Mt. Greylock and in attempting to secure song 
records of the Bicknell’s Thrush. Organizations like the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, the Harvard Forest, the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission staff at Quabbin Reservoir, the University of Massachusetts, and 
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others have been of great help to us in our workshop, camp, and sanctuary 
operations. 

During the past year five new honorary vice-presidents of the Society 
were elected: E. Alexander Bergstrom, of West Hartford. Connecticut: Guy 
Emerson, of New York City and Martha’s Vineyard; John Francis Kieran, 
of New York City and Nantucket: D. Perey Morgan, Jr.. of New York City 
and Stockbridge: and William Gould Vinal, of Norwell. 

We regret the passing of many active members during the year. including 
Miss Florence Read. of Barre: James Lee Peters. of Harvard. author of Birds 
of the World; Earle E. Brooks. of Newton Highlands: and Frank W. Benson. 
of Salem, the celebrated bird artist. 

From an organization once largely concerned with legislative matters. a 
vital need in its earlier years, our Society has now for its chief objective Con- 
servation Education. Nevertheless, we keep an eye on any unwise law which 
is introduced, such as the perennial bounty laws. And we are much interested 
in the move for reorganization of the State Department of Conservation on the 
basis of an unpaid governing board, a matter which has the support of Gov- 
ernor Christian Herter, as indicated in his inaugural address. We believe 
such reorganization may be achieved this year through a bill which has been 
introduced by Senator Phillips. of Beverly. It is also well to note here that 
Connecticut, with the support of some of our active members in that State, 
passed a law in 1952 giving complete protection to all hawks and owls, a 
measure which should be a model for the entire country. 

The Treasurer's Report, which you have heard, reflected the financial gifts 
to the Society, and we use the columns of the Bulletin to acknowledge from 
time to time substantial gifts of materials, such as furniture. equipment. books, 
supplies, and mounted birds and other natural history material. 

Our extensive program, even with a talented and hard-working staff and an 
enthusiastic and untiring Board of Directors, would not be possible without the 
support and co-operation of many members. Some of you may wonder what 
you can do to help, In addition to providing operating funds and endowment. 
and gifts of materials, hundreds of members are already carrying on some of 
the following activities, and these may be suggestive to others: State-wide Mem- 
bership Committee: sponsors for Audubon Nature Theatre: leaders and re- 
cruiters for State-wide bird walks, to be held this year on May 9: leaders for 
field trips and campoutss; serving on Sanctuary Advisory Committees: initi- 
ating interest in local schools in the Audubon Conservation Course: furnishing 
articles, photographs, or sketches for Audubon publications, like the Bulletin 
and the Records of New England Birds: furnishing motion picture film and 
kodaslides for our visual aid library and for our educational work: providing 
transportation of children to sanctuary day camps: submitting bird reports 
for the Bulletin and for the Records: providing mailing. sales. or other assist- 
ance at Audubon House, at our various sanctuaries, or at the Boston Flower 
Show: helping to open woodland trails at sanctuaries: making labels for 
sanctuary trails. 


We express our deepest gratitude for these and many other encouragements 
during the year that is past, and may we together look into a hopeful future 
for Conservation in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Every Member Add A Member 
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Our Owl Box Harvest, 1952 


By Torrey Jackson AnpD Davin TUCKER 
Photographs by the Authors 


Young Sereech Owls, Eight Days Old 


\s described in our article which appeared in the Balletin for April, 1952, 
we decided to construct and place at Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary one 
hundred nesting boxes of a size to attract small owls. 

During the winter months we consulted various books about the nesting 
habits of the Screech and Saw-whet Owls. learning that these birds usually 
nest early in April and that their incubation period is about three weeks. 

We started to check our nesting boxes about the third week of April. On 
\pril 26 we discovered a Saw-whet Owl incubating four creamy-white eggs in 
the farthest nesting box from the Bradstreet Hill area. There was no nest 
material except a few feathers and a lot of pellets. This is probably the first 
established nesting record of the Saw-whet Owl in northeastern Massachusetts. 
Unfortunately. about two weeks later we found bits of eggshell in the box 
which had been occupied by the Saw-whets. but it is not likely that the young 
left the nest in this short period ol time. 

That same day we found a Screech Owl incubating three glossy white eves 
in a nesting box on Averill’s Island. This nest was composed mainly of chips 
and the edges were neatly lined with Blue Jay feathers. 

This Screech Owl provided a very interesting subject for photography. 
We photographed it while it was still incubating its eggs. obtaining good 
pictures. as it seemed almost helpless in daylight until its eyes could become 
adjusted to the light. We noticed the odd color of the parent bird, which was 
half way between the red and gray phases. 

On May 14 we found three helpless owlets in the box. We proceeded to 


photograph the young birds every five days, to establish a permanent record 
of their growth until the time they left the nest. When the owls were about 
one day old they were covered with white down from head to toe. They had 
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comparatively large talons and a 
hooked beak, typical of most preda- 
tory birds. At this stage we could 
still detect the egg tooth on their 
highly translucent beaks. Their eyes 
remained closed for about ten days 
after they hatched. 


As they rapidly progressed in size 
we noticed a great change the 
primary feathers were being slowly 
developed. Soon the small owls were 
able to stand and were beginning to 
use their talons, wings, and hooked 
beaks more effectively. The young 
owls were already starting to look 
like their parents. 

After a while the young owls grew accustomed to our frequent visits. As 
they progressed, the adult owl, however, objected more and more to our in- 
trusions. Since the young had now almost obtained full growth, thus consum- 
ing more food, it was necessary for the adults to leave the nesting box more 
frequently in quest of food. Because of the large deposits of food in the nest- 
ing box and the progress of development of the young, we knew the parents 
were around and busy. One day we discovered in the nesting box the remains 
of one Pine Warbler, two Black and White Warblers. one Chickadee, and 
many mice, plus a pile of various insects. Although we found this definite 
evidence that Screech Owls prey on small birds at times, we believe that this 
is principally during the nesting season when the demands of their hungry 
young send the adults hunting during the hours of dusk when small birds are 
still moving about, and that destructive rodents form the great bulk of the 
Screech Owls’ food throughout the rest of the year. 


oO 
ip 


The last time we photographed the young owls was on June 4, at which 
time Mr. Foye, director of the Ipswich River Sanctuary, placed bands on the 
right legs of each small Screech Owl for future identification. At this time 
we noticed they had obtained their immature plumage and had developed ear 
tufts. On June 6 they left the box. 

On April 26, we discovered three 
pairs of Wood Ducks nesting in boxes 
throughout the Sanctuary. We were 
surprised that a Wood Duck was able 
to enter through a three-and-one-half- 
inch hole. The interior of the boxes 
was lined with fine down. We ob- 
tained a good set of pictures of the 
mother duck but were unable to 
photograph the young, as they leave 
the nest as soon as their natal down 
is dry. 


Since one box contained twenty- 
eight eggs, it is probable that two or 
more females shared the same box. 
There were so many eggs in that 
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small house that they were in more than one layer. These eggs hatched on 
May 20. 

The total number of occupants of our owl houses at Ipswich River Sane 
tuary in 1952 was: one pair of Saw-whet owls: one pair Screech Owls: three 
(or more?) pairs Wood Ducks: twelve pairs Gray Squirrels; one pair Red 
Squirrels: three families of mice: and two colonies of bees. And we give one- 
half credit for a pair of Phoebes which nested under one of our boxes. 

We appreciate the co-operation and help of the Sanctuary Director. Mr. 
Elmer Foye. so willingly given us throughout the year, to make this project 
such a success. We are now looking forward to another season of good owling 
at Ipswich River. 


Mr. Dooley’s Visit 
On October 15. 1952. our nature teacher, Miss Goode, brought Mr. Dooley 
to visit Miss Rafuse’s sixth grade. Mr. Dooley is a Screech Owl. His coat 
is a reddish-brown color. He is about as big as a pigeon and has two little 
feather-horns on each side of his head, and wide staring eyes. 


Mr. Dooley is a bright fellow. He would perch on Miss Goode’s hand, not 
seeming to be afraid at all. When she would set him in his box, he would 
jump up on the side of the box and scold her. 

Miss Goode took this picture of Mr. Dooley and six pupils from the class. 

There is a law against shooting Screech Owls or keeping them as pets. 
Farmers used to shoot therm because they thought they stole chickens. Owls 
really don't steal chickens: they just look for mice in the chicken yards. H 
men and women shot all the owls, there would be many mice in your houses 
and too many mice all around. That is why there is a law against shooting 
owls. 

Mr. Dooley was found in Cambridge very thin and weak. Now he has a 
hearty appetite. He eats raw cubed steak, mice. and insects. He drinks 
skimmed milk. 

That day we had fun with Mr. Dooley. 

Roberta Burrows, Scituate. Massachusetts 
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Record Attendance at Annual Meeting 


Attendance at the annual meeting of the Society overflowed Horticultural 
Hall in Boston on Saturday. January 24, when an estimated 750 members and 
friends enjoyed the excellent program. 

Owing to the illness of President Robert Walcott. the audience was greeted 
by Oakes I. Ames. Chairman of the Board of Directors, and much of the day's 
program aside from the business meeting was provided by honorary vice- 
presidents of the Society. 


The exhibits included the writings of sixteen of the vice-presidents. and a 
series of portrayals of the activities of the Society through each month of the 
year will be reproduced as window displays at Audubon House in 1953. 

The business meeting included the Treasurer's Report for the fiseal year 
ending October 31, 1952, with comparisons made between receipts and ex- 
penditures in 1938 and 1952. Also emphasized was the desirability of build- 
ing up endowment funds for the various sanctuaries. A report of progress 
during 1952, with recommendations for greater participation in the work of 
the Society by the entire membership, was presented by C. Russell Mason, 
Executive Director. Director Mason also announced that the total member- 
ship as of December 31, 1952, was 8165, showing that the membership of the 
Society has tripled since 1940. 

Directors elected for a three-year term were Oakes I. Ames. G. W. Cottrell, 
Jr.. Laurence B. Fletcher, Ludlow Griscom, Edwin C. Johnson. Mrs. Lawrence 
K. Miller, Alva Morrison, Mrs. Sydney M. Williams. Members of the Audit- 
ing Committee elected for a one-year term were Elliott B. Church. Roger 
Ernst, and Edwin C. Johnson. 

A feature of the exhibits was a beautifully executed map of Massachusetts, 
prepared by Mrs. Elmer Foye, of Topsfield, which indicated the distribution 
of Audubon membership in the different towns of the State. 

The program that followed the business meeting was unusually varied and 
interesting. It opened with a showing of the new color film of Arcadia Wild- 
life Sanctuary, produced by J. Edward Hyde and presented by Edwin A. 
Mason, Sanctuary Director. 


Robert Crane, of Dalton, Chairman of the Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary Committee, brought greetings to the meeting from the honorary vice- 
presidents, and Director Mason read communications from a number of the 
vice-presidents who were unable to attend the meeting. Samuel A. Eliot. Jr.. 
of Northampton, a member of the Arcadia Sanctuary Advisory Committee 
and an active field observer in the Connecticut Valley, brought greetings from 
that part of the State. Thornton W. Burgess, wintering in Tobago. was rep- 
resented by a film of Beaver for which he was commentator, and John H. 
Storer, of Waltham, also an honorary vice-president, now president of the 
Florida Audubon Society, sent a new film recently produced by him depicting 
scenes from the life history of the American Egret, which was presented with 
comment by Dr. John B. May. Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science of the 
Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield and long a co-operator in the educational 
program sponsored by the Society in western Massachusetts, showed an ex- 
ceilent series of kodachromes depicting “The Berkshires Round the Year.” 

Representing the activities of younger members of the Society. Torrey 
Jackson and David Tucker, of Marblehead. who last year erected one hundred 
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owl nesting boxes at the Ipswich River Sanctuary, related their experiences in 
photography with an excellent series of colored views under the title “From 
Massachusetts to the Gaspé.” At the evening session Torrey Jackson partici: 
pated in the “Ornithological Highlights” with an account of “A Day in the 
Life of “Whol ” a tale of a Screech Owl. These talented boys also had a re- 
markable series of bird photographs on display throughout the meeting. 

\ pleasant interlude in the afternoon session was provided by Sir Shane 
Leslie. of Ireland. a first cousin of Winston Churchill and founder of the first 
bird sanctuary in Ireland and head of the “Men of Trees.” Sir Shane brought 
greetings from the ornithological groups of Lreland and expressed interest in 
the Massachusetts program and his belief that all needed to co-operate in the 
saving of endangered species and in bringing conservation education to the 
people. — The concluding attraction of the afternoon session was the presen 
tation of a number of excellent kKodachromes. mainly of natural history sub- 
jects, taken by members of the Society during the past year, thus continuing 
a feature introduced two years ago by Mrs. William Cottrell. 

Over two hundred persons enjoyed the Seiler buffet supper. the demand 
quickly exhausting the supply of tickets. 

The evening session opened with the series of five-minute presentations of 
“Ornithological Highlights of 1952.7 among which were accounts of the first 
collecting and filming of the Cattle Egret in North America. by Allen Morgan 
and Richard Borden: the return of the Manx Shearwater from Logan Airport 
to its nesting burrow in Skokholm. by Rosario Mazzeo; “Bird-watching 
Across the Moon.” by Miss Ivy LeMon: and the showing of spectacular color 
motion pictures of the Purple Gallinule taken in Florida by Dr. John B. May. 

\ color film of the 1952 Audubon Workshop made by Roger Early, of the 
Florida Audubon Society staff, was presented by Mrs. Mary Lela Grimes. of 
the Audubon staff, to illustrate the active program of the Society in conserva- 
tion education for leaders. Mrs. Grimes also indicated the number of children 
reached in camp and schoolroom by leaders attending the Workshop. 

Dr. Alfred O. Gross. Professor of Biology at Bowdoin College. concluded 
the evening program with a showing of his most interesting new film “Birds 
\long the Maine Coast.” He emphasized particularly the close relationship 
between the birds found in that area and those observed in Massachusetts. 

The annual winter field trip on the following day attracted a hundred 
members, one group visiting Cape Ann and a second group covering the New- 
buryport region, and both meeting at the Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary 
at the end of the day to enjoy coffee and doughnuts, compare check-lists, and 
become better acquainted, A total of sixty species was recorded by the two 
groups. including good flocks of wintering species. like Evening Grosbeaks. 
Pine Siskins. Longspurs, and Snow Buntings, as well as a good representation 
of aleids and gulls. An Oregon Junco was recorded at the Kelsey Nurseries 
at Kast Boxford. On the Cape Ann trip, eighteen Kittiwakes were recorded 
and sixty-seven Eiders, the largest flock reported from Cape Ann this winter. 

oth parties had excellent views of the Harlequin Ducks. and those in the 
Newburyport group had an opportunity to observe at close hand four Black- 
headed Gulls in the usual spot by the Newburyport Yacht Club. 


Many members of the Society co-operated in helping make the annual 
meeting a real success, and special credit is due Mrs. Donald C. Alexander 
and her efficient committee for the careful preparations made and oversight of 
every detail of the program. 
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“So Much for So Little” 


Great Encouragement 


“Be strong, persevering and with fighting courage!” This was the 
parting admonition of the charming Irish visitor, Sir Shane Leslie, who 
briefly greeted members and friends of the Society on the occasion of the 
annual meeting held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Saturday, January 24. 
Sir Shane, who established the first bird sanctuary in Ireland, spoke with a 
contagious enthusiasm of his work in that country, and especially of the 
restoration of the European Bittern and Avocet, two species which, he said, 
had been “extinct” in that country for many years. The inspiration and 
pattern of the conservation movement in Ireland he attributed to a close 
following of the work of the Audubon Societies in America. With strong 
words of encouragement he pleaded with us, as members of a great movement, 
to increase our efforts to save America’s wildlife, and particularly our vanish- 
ing species, 


We are serving a noble cause. May we, as members of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, continue by example to inspire others to work for this 
cause. 


It is a pleasure at this time to welcome the following new members and to 
express our continuing gratitude for the growing number of members who 
are increasing their support. 

Life Member *Shaw, Harry C., Hinsdale 
***IT yman, Mrs. Harrison F., Winchester *Stetson, Edward M., New Bedford 
s Sua) : *Templeton Woman's Club, Inc., 
Contributing Members Templeton 
**L_awrence, James, Jr., Brookline *White, Miss Helen L., Newtonville 
**Lunt, Mrs. Daniel B., Ipswich *Winship, S. E., Wareham 

*Peck, Mrs. E. Stuart, W. Falmouth *Wren, Paul L, Medford 

Pfeif, Mr. and Mrs. Robert E., ¥ 

N. Grafton ‘tive Members 

**Remmel, J. F., Waltham Adams, Miss Amy W., Melrose 


S P Membe Atkins, S. J... Brookline 

ee Bachrach, William B., Wellesley Hills 
“Billings, Frederick M., Boston Ball, Harrison, Beverly 
Bradlee, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm, Boston Barnum, Miss Imogene, Beverly 
*Bragdon, Joseph H., Jr., Concord Bergmann, Mrs. R. C., Falmouth 
“Brown, Milton E., Roxbury 


Berry, Mrs. Genevieve Lord, 
*Coolidge, Hamilton, Chestnut Hill Cambridge 
*Fitz, Mrs. Charles N., Jr., Chatham Bierman, Mrs. Clarence H., 
*Fuller, Miss Marion S., Framingham 
Gaige, Miss Ruth A., Cambridge Birkrem, Dr. Alf B.. Boston 
*Grout, Edgar M., Walpole 
Howard, Hermann H., Belmont 
*King, Miss Emma D., Adamsville, R. I. 
Laskey, Dr. and Mrs. Howard G., 
Carolina, R. I. 

Palmer, Mrs. H. Marguerite, Peabody 
Palmer, Osborn, Peabody 
*Richardson, Miss Persis A., Winchester Clark, Miss Carolyn, Hingham 
*Riggs, Miss E. R., Cambridge Crafts, Miss Caroline M., Harwich Port 
*Sears, Mrs. F. Irving, Webster Croft, Miss Grace A.. Grafton 

___ Sharp, Alton B., Boston Dickson, Mrs. F. Hammond, 
*Transferred from Active Membership Colebrook, N. H. 

**Transferred from Supporting (in memory of Mrs. Howard T. Corn- 
Membership well, Great Barrington, Massachusetts) 

***Transferred from Contributing Doane, Mrs. Ernest E., Brockton 
Membership Dodge, W. E. A., Beverly 


Auburndale 


Blacking, Charles, Williamsburg 
Brown, Miss Hope Buxton, Boston 
Brown, Miss Sarah Ellen, Fitchburg 
Bryant, Miss Mary L., Milton 

Byam, Mrs. Guy B., Osterville 

Case, H. Gordon, W. Springfield 
Chase, Mrs. Theodore, Dover 
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Donovan, Miss Jane, Foxboro 
Draper, Mrs. George, Dover 
Ellsworth, Ronald F., Brighton 
Fitz, Charles N., 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Folsom, Deane R., Ipswich 
French, Mrs. Charles L., Boston 
French, Miss Jean G., Lexington 
Gardner, Frank S., Pittsfield 
Goodale, Miss Esther, Reading 
Gould, Miss M. Gertrude, Danvers 
Gray. Roland, Jr., Milton 
Grover, Mrs. Charles S.. Auburndale 
Grover, Judge Gregory W., Canton 
Harrington, Mrs. Henry W., Milton 
Hart, John P., Andover 
Hickey, William F., Winchester 
Hill, Mrs. Malcolm, Auburndale 
Hinkley, David A., Barre 
Hinkley, Miss Olive E., Barre 
Hittl, Anton P., Melrose 
Holden, Capt. Walter E., Newtonville 
Horne, Robert J... Jenkintown, Penna. 
Humphries, Mrs. Powell H., Boston 
Johnson, Mrs. Clarence E., Holden 
Justley, Miss Kathryn B., Boston 
Kellough, Mrs. Thomas H., 
Collingswood, N. a 
Laurence, Mrs. C. Eliot, Falmouth 
Laurence, Mrs. Lewis H., Falmouth 
Leacy. Miss Beulah L., Watertown 
Lever, Mrs. Walter F.. Chestnut Hill 
Lincoln, Miss Polly, E. Weymouth 
Lindstrom, Mrs. Carl E.. Worcester 
Long, Mrs. Hilton W., Dover 
Lord, Miss Beatrice W., Allston 
Marble, Alden S., Fitchburg 
Marr, Miss Lucy U., Wollaston 
Martin, Dr. L. A.. Malden 
MeConnell. Miss Heather, 
Northampton 
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Morrison, Mrs. James F., 

Newton Highlands 
Morrison, Lyle Kenneth, 

Saxtons River, Vt. 
Nevins. Mrs. Harold C., N. Falmouth 
Norris. Mrs. George N., Auburndale 
O’Brien, Kevin D., Jamaica Plain 
Ogren, Miss Joyce E., Walpole 
Packard, Mrs. ( harles, Woods Hol 
Parkinson, Miss Dorothy L., Boston 
Patterson, Mrs. Robert W.. 

Mt. Desert, Me. 
Paull, Miss Kathryn Nellie, Boston 
Peck, Mrs. Charles B., Jr., Lexington 
Pierce, Mrs. John G., Milton 
Pond, Mrs. Howard W., Agawam 
Preston, Philip, Chestnut Hill 
Prince, Mrs. Morton P., Boston 
Proctor, Mrs. Elsa Richardson, 
Wellesley Hills 

Putnam, Mrs. R. B.. Niantic, Conn. 
Reddy, Robert W., Brookline 
Saftel, Mrs. Harry, Silver Lake 
Sandercock, Mrs. Dorothy, Auburndale 
Sargent, Mrs. George, Dover 
Shulman, Dr. M. H., Brookline 
Smith, Mrs. Abbot H., Needham 
Smith, Mrs. Grace, Fitchburg 
Smith, Mrs. Richard, Fitchburg 
Smith, Mrs. S. Paul, Fitchburg 
Staples, Mrs. Grace A., Amherst 
Stone, Mrs. Henry S., Dover 
Stouffer, Mrs. Samuel A., Cambridge 
Stuart, Ralph E., Osterville 
Sullivan, Bernard M., Ipswich 
Thornhill, Arthur H., Duxbury 
Thornhill, Mrs. Arthur H., Duxbury 
Vinton, Mrs. Nellie B., Lovell, Me. 
Wagner, Mrs. Richard, Cambridge 
Weden, Mrs. O. Raymond, Auburndale 
Whiting, Mrs. Willard ¢ 


McDermott, Dr. Joseph E., Quiney Ss. 
MeIntoesh, George H., Milton 
McIntyre, Miss Margaret W., Winthrop 
Merritt. Jack H., Clewiston, Fla. 


Weymouth 
Whittam, Miss S. E., Brookline 
Wilcox, Mrs. Alice M.. Boston 
Wilder, Miss Grace E., E. Bridgewater 
Miller, Mrs. F. J.. Auburndale Withington, Mrs. Paul, Plymouth 
Miner, David R., Upton Wood, Kenneth A., W. Upton 
Miskelly. Mrs. Vicki, Fairlee, Vt. Wylde, Mrs. Cecil I. 


- Dover 
More, Miss Betty T., Wellesley 


Wynne, Miss Anne F., Revers 


Audubon Field Trips 

Sunxpay. Magkcu 29. Trip to Sudbury Valley, for spring migrants. Leaders: 
Allen H. Morgan. Henry M. Parker, and C. Russell Mason. 

Sunpay, Aprit 26. Trip to Newburyport (Redwing Orchard. West Pea- 
body, Artichoke. Ipswich River Sanctuary). Leaders: Bennett R. Keenan, 
Roderic Sommers. and C. Russell Mason. 

Unless otherwise noted, all Audubon Field Trips will leave Audubon 
House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A.M., by chartered bus, return- 
ing at approximately 7:00 P.M. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. Fee for those 
using private cars and following busses, 75 cents per person. Reservations 
should be made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after 
noon of the Friday preceding the trip. Bring your own lunch. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors 


A director since 1920, Ratpu Law- 
son, of Salem, Massachusetts, is one 
of the older members of the Board in 
years of service. He was born in Plain- 
field, New Jersey. February 1. 1887, 
and is a New Englander by adoption, 
his family moving to Salem in 1898. 

His interest in birds dates from 
boyhood, and as early as 1900. with 
his chum S. Gilbert Emilio, he began 
making spring canoe trips down the 
Ipswich River. These trips developed 
into the annual Ipswich River May 
bird trips which are still going on. 
and as a result of them Mr. Lawson 
became one of the founders of the 
Essex County Ornithological Club in 
1916, with headquarters at the Pea- 
body Museum in Salem. Over the 

‘ years he has held various offices in 
the club, from secretary to president, and he was a member of the Editorial 
Committee which published the E.C.0.C. Bulletin from 1919 to 1933. When 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society acquired the Ipswich River Wildlife 
Sanctuary, it was only natural that Mr. Lawson should become chairman of 


the Advisory Committee for the sanctuary, to help direct activities on the 
property over which he had roamed for so many years. 


Mr. Lawson was made a trustee of the Peabody Museum in 1939 and was 
elected vice-president in 1946, an office which he still holds. He has been 
energetic in adding specimens and materials to the bird collections of the 
museum for many years, as well as contributing many ornithological books 
to the museum library. His hobbies center in the out-of-doors, in camping. 
tramping, mountain climbing, and cruising. He is keenly interested in small 
boat racing and in gardening, which pursuits occupy part of his time while 
the family spend their summers at Duxbury. 

In 1913 he was married to Eleanor Perry Benson, of Salem. and they have 
five children and fifteen grandchildren. Mrs. Lawson is the daughter of the 
late Frank W. Benson, famous bird painter and etcher, and she shares het 
father’s talent for painting, although she specializes in portraits and land- 
scapes rather than in birds. 

In spite of a busy life as manager of the Foreign Cotton Department of 
Anderson Clayton & Company. Boston, Mr. Lawson finds time to participate 
in many community activities and in the work of many organizations, such 
as the Northeastern Bird-Banding Association and the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club. as well as to serve as a trustee of the Bertram Home and as a member 
of the North Shore Council of Boy Scouts. His value to the scouting move- 
ment was fitly recognized last year when he was awarded the Silver Beaver. 

Ralph Lawson’s unflagging interest in the educational as well as the sanc- 
tuary work of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and his firm place on the 
Budget-Finance Committee have contributed greatly to our organization. 
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Rivers School Engages Audubon Teacher 


The conservation education work 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
in its various aspects has proved to be 
an excellent training ground for Audu- 
bon teachers, and many have had in- 
teresting opportunities and offers in the 
educational field and elsewhere as mem 
bers of the Audubon teaching staff. 
Perhaps there is nothing more compli- 
mentary to the Society, or to a teacher, 
than to have a school system or or- 
ganization where a teacher has faith- 
fully conducted the Audubon courses 
request her full-time service for that 
school system or organization. Mrs. 
Norma Puffer Japp has had this dis- 

tinction after three years of Audubon teaching, first in Berkshire County and 
later in the Lowell city schools, supplemented by summer service as nature 
counselor at Camp Chewonki for boys, Wiscasset, Maine, under the direction 
of Clarence E. Allen. Mr. Allen. who is also headmaster of the Rivers Coun- 
try Day School in Chestnut Hill and chairman of the Education Committee 
of the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, recognizing 
the value of the type of instruction offered by the Society in its school courses, 
has this year engaged Mrs. Japp for full-time teaching at the Rivers School, 
where she is doing an outstanding piece of conservation work in all grades, 
from kindergarten through the eighth grade. 

Our congratulations to Mrs. Japp and also to the Rivers School in this 
desirable arrangement. 


A Bird Chart Bargain 


We hove remaining a small number of copies of Audubon Bird Chart 
Number Two. of our first issue of colored wall charts of birds, which will be 
on sale. while they last, for only $3.00, postage prepaid, no discount. This 
chart portrays twenty-six species of common land birds of the Northeast, 
painted by Edward Knobel. It is mounted on cloth, 27 by 42 inches, suitable 
for wall hanging. A brief description of each bird accompanies the chart. 
An excellent gift for schools, scout groups, clubs, or individuals. Order at 
once to avoid disappointment, from Audubon House, 155 Newbury St. 
Boston 16. 


News of Bird Clubs 


On April 23 the Forstusn Biro Crus of Worcester will hold its Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting and Dinner at Sterling Inn, Sterling. The speaker of the evening, William 
R. Eblen, will discuss “Birds of Japan,” illustrating his talk with color slides. On Sat 
urday, April 25, the club has scheduled a field trip to the 4-H Camp at Spencer 

The HorrmMann Birp Cius of Pittsfield will hold its annual meeting at the Berkshire 
Museum on Wednesday, April 1, at 8:00 P.M., on which occasion Dr. Joseph A. Wilk will 
show color slides of Colorado. 

Tue Wartersury (Conn.) Naturauist Crus has for its guest speaker on March 3 
Perey A. Morris, of the Peabody Museum of Yale University, who will present an illus 
trated talk on shells. On March 17, H. Lincoln Parent will give an illustrated talk undet 
the title of “Wild Color.” 
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Birds Are Not Our Only Interest 
By Rutu I. Dersy 


There are quite a few interesting mammals on our mountain at West Becket 
in the Berkshires. On Friday, December nineteenth, | went about a mile into 
the woods. It was a warm, still day, with about six inches of snow on the 
ground, There | watched a Gray Squirrel and two Red Squirrels very busily 
unearthing buried acorns. The Reds have a winter home in a tall hemlock. a 
small hole about fifteen feet from the ground. The Gray has its nest in one of 
the oaks, a large mass of leaves and twigs. 

A small brown rabbit dashed frantically across in front of me, quite heed- 
less of my presence. Close in pursuit came a good-sized weasel, also quite 
unaware of me apparently. However, when about ten feet from me he paused. 
his fore paws on a fallen log. He turned his pointed face toward me and drew 
back his lips. He was brown, with a slender patch of yellowish white on his 
breast, one of the great New York Weasels that do not turn white in winter. 
Then he glided away swiftly again after the rabbit. 

Deermice we see daily as well as Red Foxes. One large fox plays in the 
open fields in plain view of the house. I often see him sitting on a pointed 
rock in the north field, his great tail curled around as if to keep his feet warm. 
When I[ open the door he starts slowly toward the woods, his head turned 
back over his shoulder. 

White-tailed Deer are numerous and | see them passing through the fields 
daily. In the summer they were a nuisance in the garden a doe and twin 
fawns feeding on the beets and beans every night. A year ago a wonderful 
buck came frequently. One moonlight night | saw him coming down toward 
the house, a hundred feet away, pausing to shake his great antlers and sniff 
the air. Presently | saw another and smaller buck stealing toward the garden 
a hundred feet away on the other side. The great buck turned, shook his 
antlers, and snorted, stamping his hoofs. The little buck stopped quite still. 
looking. The big buck moved slowly up the garden, then stood quite still 
about fifty feet from the smaller one, waiting. Thus they stood for perhaps 
five minutes, then the small one took a step forward. Instantly the big one 
lowered his head and charged, chasing the young one into the woods, return- 
ing slowly to feed at his leisure. I was interested to observe the method he 
used to clear the snow from the green winter rye. He used a front foot, his 
leg stiff, with a sidewise movement away from the body. I had always sup- 
posed they might paw as a horse does. 

The Varying Hare, called locally the Snowshoe Rabbit, is common but 
has been introduced here. They fall easy prey to the Wildcat, which is far 
too common here. Though four were killed here during the deer season. | can 
find their tracks any day. They kill a good many grouse, too. I find spots 
once in a while with a few draggled feathers to tell the tale. 

Porcupines you can see any day. They do a great deal of damage in the 
forest, girdling even large trees, which means death to the tree of course. 
Also they will select a fine thrifty hemlock and begin cutting off the limbs 
from top to bottom. I cannot see that they eat the branches at all. This seems 
to be a family project. Soon there is a path in the snow ten inches wide, 
trodden down hard, the sides showing where the quills have dragged along, 
leading directly from the den to the tree. Sometimes there will be three Por- 
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cupines in the tree at once. Following the path to the den you can hear many 
strange sounds whines. squeaks, and groans coming out of the jumble of 
rocks where they live. They are really beautiful against the snow black 
fur with the contrasting black and white quills. The front paws are like little 
black hands and can be used as such. The nose is blunt and wrinkles like a 
rabbit's. They are charmed to sample your buildings. too beginning on a 
corner. or peeling off a long slice anywhere with their long gougelike teeth. 


Adult Workshops in Conservation and Natural Science 


The Adult Workshops which have been conducted at Audubon House for 
the past five years have grown steadily in scope and in value, and promise 
even greater potentialities for the future. 


The purpose of these Workshops has remained quite constant, namely. 
to provide opportunities for meeting and becoming better acquainted with our 
immediate neighbors of the oudoor world, to study their problems of survival. 
and to understand their intricate patterns of interdependence and interrela- 
tionship which mould the program for effective conservation and preservation 
measures. 


Many of the participants in our Adult Workshops have enrolled for the 
express purpose of acquiring information which they can relay to young 
groups in school, church, scout, or day camp programs. Suggestions for 
planning and conducting such programs are included and very often can be 
adapted directly for projects of especial interest to a student taking the course. 


Adult Workshops are scheduled for ten meetings, including field trips. 
Evening sessions will be held at Audubon House, 7:30-9:00 P.M. Morning 
sessions. 10:00-11:30 A.M. Field trip details will be announced at regular 
sessions. FEE FOR EACH COURSE, $7.50. 
Elementary Workshop, Tuesday evenings, March 31 through May 12. 
Field trips. Saturdays. April 4, 18. May 16. 
{dvanced Workshop, alternate Thursday evenings, March 19, April 2. 16, 
. May 14. Field trips. March 28, April LL. 25, May 9, 23. 

Morning Workshop, Tuesday mornings. March 24, 31. April 7. 14. 21. 
. May 5. 12, 19, 26. 

Karly registration is most desirable: details from Audubon House. 


REGISTRATION FORM 


MassacHtusettTs AuptuBon Society, 155 Newbury St.. Boston 16. Mass. 


Please register me for the Adult Workshop checked below, season of 1953. 
Morning Workshop Klementary Workshop Advanced Workshop 
| enclose the registration fee, $7.50. 
Name Tel. 
Address 
Special Interest 


Date 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum 


“All white and still lie stream and hill — 
The winter dread and drear! 
When from the skies a bluebird flies, 
And — spring is here!” 
Dallas Lore Sharp 


MARCH, 1953! And spring is on the way! Although it is snowing as we 
write this and all the ground is white, soon the vernal season will be with us, and 
the “time of the singing of birds” is not far away. Already the pussy willows 
and the red maple buds are swelling, skunk cabbage tips are pushing up around 
the springholes, and the Black Ducks seem to prefer to travel about in pairs as 
they feed in the muddy shallows and tidal creeks along shore. 

March means many things to many people. To Beacon Hill it means Evacu- 
ation Day, to some of the rest of Boston it means St. Patrick’s Day; to others it 
calls for the providing of a new Easter bonnet; in northern New England it 
means that maple-sugaring-time is near, and buckets, spiles, and earrying yokes 
must be in order; and to all bird-watehers March means the beginnings of the 
spring migration and the eager searching for early transients and summer resi- 
dents as they return to their accustomed haunts. 

Are you ready for the influx of birds, and is the ““Weleome” sign hanging 
out? If you have not prepared to do your share, there may be a serious housing 
shortage in your neighborhood for the Bluebirds, Tree Swallows, House Wrens, 
Crested Flycatehers, Screech Owls, and Wood Ducks — the birds which nest by 
preference in hollow limbs of trees, old woodpeckers’ nests, and man-made bird- 
houses. As the early birds come up from the South, they look over promising 
neighborhoods carefully, and our nest boxes should be in attractive localities 
and in good repair for this first and perhaps decisively critical inspection. 

If you already have birdhouses in position, be sure that they are cleaned 
out and ready for occupancy, for most hole-nesting species do not like to build 
on the remains of a former bird nursery, and, also, there is always the danger 
that old nests are infested with parasites. If you have no birdhouses ready, 
don’t delay too long their preparation and erection, or order houses now from 
Audubon House. The birds will pay their rental with song and color, and will 
work for you in garden or field or woodland. 


The Editors 


Interested Pupils Help Museum Collections 


Pupils in conservation classes conducted in the public schools in Essex 
County have made a valuable contribution to the Peabody Museum of Salem. 
Since school opened in the autumn twelve dead birds, found by pupils in 
classes conducted by Mrs. Lydia Andrews, Miss Phoebe Arnold. and Miss 
Dorothy E. Snyder, have been added to the skin collection. 

There were some rare finds: A Gray-cheeked Thrush on October 22 and a 
Connecticut Warbler on September 18, the latter under a school fire escape. 
Most surprising of all was a bird caught by a cat in Rockport on November 
5, in Warren Whitehead’s yard, rescued and kept overnight by William 
Newell. Found dead the next morning, it was brought to Miss Arnold’s class 
and later given to Miss Snyder, who was amazed to see a Yellow Rail! Prob- 
ably the Rail is the first record from Cape Ann; it is the only specimen from 
Essex County since the mounted birds in the museum were taken over seventy 
years ago. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE 
AND CONSERVATION WORKSITOP 


COOK’S CANYON WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
BARRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


RED SQUIRRELS ARE COMMON AT COOK’S CANYON 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 


155 Newbury Street, 


Boston 16, Mass. 





Location 

The Workshop is conducted at the 
Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary in 
Sarre. Massachusetts. Barre is located 
between Worcester and Athol at the 
Junction of Routes 122. 62. and 32. 
Bus service is available to Barre from 
Worcester at 11:15 a. m. daily and at 


5:15 p. m. daily except Sunday. 


Facilities 
Members of the Workshop live in 
quarters at the Sanctuary building 
where there is electricity and continu- 
ous hot water. Indoor activities center 
in the Grace Dickinson Workshop, 
where a small live museum and library 
The Harvard Forest provides 
an outdoor classroom for are available in addition to the spa- 
saints cious workroom. The Florence Read 
Dining Hall also provides a center for 
square dancing and recreation. 
Cook’s Canyon consists of 40 acres of woodland, meadow, pond and gorge. 
There is an exciting variety of bird life, plant cover, and interesting terrain 
for exploration and study. Over one hundred species of birds have been 
reported on the sanctuary during the past year, including Pileated Wood- 
pecker. Marsh and Winter Wrens, Veery, Wood Thrush, and Magnolia 
Warbler. 


Scholarships 


\ limited number of partial and working scholarships are available. Ap- 
plications for these must be made in writing on a form obtained by using 
the blank on the reverse side of this brochure. The Workshop is operated 
through consultation with the Massachusetts Conservation Council. A Grant- 


in-Aid is received from the National Wildlife Federation. 





Program 


The program of the Workshop in Conservation and Natural Science is 


designed to provide practical guidance to leaders in conducting a nature pro- 
gram for camps, schools, playgrounds, and day camps. Emphasis is given 
to methods of making outdoor education adventure and fun for young people. 
All branches of natural science are program material. Projects are planned 


relating to mammals, reptiles, birds, insects, rocks. stars. trees, soil, and water. 


Besides the Sanctuary. resources of the Harvard Forest. U.S. Soil Conser- 


vation Service and Quabbin Reservoir are used for teaching. 


Arrangements 
RESIDENT FEE $75.00 Day Frere $40.00 


The resident fee includes meals, lodging, and scheduled trips. The day 
fee includes luncheon and the day program from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. The first 
meal will be at 6 p. m. on Sunday. June 14. The last meal will be served 


Saturday noon. June 27. 


Workshop enrollees should bring the usual camp clothing, with some 
provision for cool weather and rain. Sheets, pillow cases, pillow, and towels 
should be brought by the enrollee. A flashlight, pocket knife. binocular, 
hand lens. and camera will be useful. Also opportunity to use a sleeping bag 


may occur. 


A visit to the Lewis Bab- 
bitts in Petersham is a 
highlight in the Workshop 
program. The Babbitts are 
authorities on and collec 
tors of reptiles and am- 
phibians. 


HOTOGRAPH: 
BY 


ROGER EARLY 





Staff 

Director: C. Russell Mason, Executive Director. Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. 

Program Director: Dr. John Brainerd, Associate Professor of Biology. 
Springfield College. 

Mrs. Mary Lela Grimes. Director Public Relations, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. 

Miss Frances Sherburne, Educational Staff, Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

Lee L. Jameson. Teacher, Beverly High School. President Brookline Bird Club. 

Ruth and Laura Reynolds. McGill University. Singing and Folk Dancing. 


Janet N. Smith. Assistant in Public Relations. Massachusetts Audubon Society. 


Visiting Staff 
Dr. Arthur Beaumont. State Conservationist. Soil Conservation Service. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Lawrence V. Loy, Extension Specialist in Community Organization. 
University of Massachusetts. 


Dr. Hugh M. Raup, Director, Harvard Forest, Petersham. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Babbitt, Reptiles and Amphibians. 


Leslie Campbell, Water Resources, Quabbin Reservoir. 


Members, Educational Committee 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Clarence kk. Allen, Headmaster, Rivers Country Day School. 
Richard Borden, Chairman, Massachusetts Conservation Council. 
Rosario Mazzeo, Personnel Manager, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Dr. John B. May, Former Director, The Winnetaska Camps. 
Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster, Roger Ernst, Eric Cutler. 


To Massachusetts Audubon Society 

155 Newbury Street. Boston 16, Massachusetts 

Please send application blank for enrollment in 1953 Workshop to the following: 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


a 


[] Please send further information on scholarships. 
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Report of the Auditors 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET 
As at October 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
Cash in banks and on hand 
Accounts receivable 


Inventories of merchandise at cost 


Cost of construction of Cook’s Canyon 


dining hall, for 
which a legacy not vet received has 


been allocated 
Other expenditures applicable to future periods 
Investments: 


Securities at cost (aggregate at published market 
quotations $430.529) 


Other investments (with no published quotations) 


Savings bank deposits ral) 
83/6206 
Sanctuary fund assets 
Wild life sanctuaries at nominal amounts where 
donated, plus expenditures by the Society: 
Ipswich River 


Moose Hill 
Arcadia 


9,263 
17,660 
3.753 
Six other sanctuaries 6 76,682 
Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 17,537 
$ 94.219 
LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 
Accounts payable for merchandise purchased 
Employees’ taxes withheld 
Funds expendable for special purposes (Schedule 1) 
Legacies and memorial funds (endowment) (Schedule II) : 
Principal and income unrestricted (reduced 


by 
deficits from operations) 


254,596 
34.624 
16,421 


Principal restricted, income unrestricted 
Principal and income restricted 
335,641 
Deduct net losses on investments: 
January 1, 1939 to October 31, 1951 $19,085 


Less gains during year ended October 31, 1952. 18,158 $34,714 


Reserve fund (Schedule HTD) $1,398 
$376,206 


Sanctuary funds (Schedule IV) 76,682 


Audubon House building fund 17,537 


94,219 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Year Ended October 31, 1952 
Income . 


Interest) and 


exclusive of 
(Schedule 1) 


dividends received, $2,520 appor- 
tioned as restricted 
Dues: 


Active members $ 


Contributing members 


Supporting members 


Unrestricted donations 


Fees and donations for educational work 
Donations for current expenses of sanctuaries 
Funds for special purposes (Schedule I): 
Received during the year as 


Add expended from prior year receipts 


L sed during the year fexpenses included below) 


Profit on merchandise sales 


Lecture course and miscellaneous income 


Total income 


Operating expenses (note): 
Administrative and general: 
and 


Salaries wages 


Office maintenance and expenses and other administrative 
and general expenses 19.051 
Teachers’ 


Bulletins 


salaries and other educational expenses 


Salaries and other operating expenses of sanctuaries: 
Arcadia 
Moose Hill 
Cook's ¢ 


6.404 
5.069 
644 
1,974 
1.108 


anyon 


\ alley 


Pleasant 


Ipswich River 


Records of New England Birds 


Total expenses 
Excess of 


expenses 


for 


legacies and 


over income the 


year. 
charged unrestricted 


(Schedule I) 


against me 


morial funds 


Note 


Operating expenses are recorded in the accounts as they are paid. 


31, 1952 the amount of unpaid expenses was not significant. 


13.059 
3.290 


9.310 


1.808 


8.243 


March 


21.659 


6.683 
54,336 


1.305 


Q. ] g? 
20.252 


77 
Jid 


135,059 


97,294 


7 Y25 


9.060 


24,199 


210 


148.688 


$ 13.629 


At October 
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SCHEDULE 1 FUNDS EXPENDABLE FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
Year Ended October 31, 1952 


Balances Balances 
Nov. 1, 1951 Receipts Charges Oct. 31, 1952 


Funds available for sanctuary 
expenses only: 
Ipswich River y 7.529 1B) 
Pleasant Valley 2 ; 25 
Nahant Thicket 
Cook’s Canyon ' 3.044 
Moose Hill { ; 170 
t " j 9 BOO 
Bradley W. Palmer Fund : 691 
Smith Club Room Fund i 3] 
Elizabeth Loring Lending Library Fund r 25 
$9,040 § $10.613 


Notes: 
\ Restricted interest: and dividends included receipts 
Ipswich River Sanctuary $ 69 
Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary 2.389 
Moose Hill) Sanctuary 62 


$2520 


Ipswich River Sanctuary charges: 
Operating expenses $4,108 


Contribution received in preceding year, reclassified at 
request of donor, as endowment (Schedule TD) 1.42] 


$5,529 


SCHEDULE TI LEGACIES AND MEMORIAL FUNDS CENDOWMENT) 
Year Ended October 31, 1952 


Principal and income unrestricted 

Balance November 1, 195] 

Legacies received during the yeat 
Elizabeth F. Hoyt € 9204 
Frances R Morse 8 775 
William H. Weseott 1.968 
Minna B. Hall 1.000 
Gertrude S. Taber 800 
Florence C. Litth 100 


Excess of expenses over income for the year 
Amount transferred to sanctuary funds (Sehedule IV) for 
improvements at Ipswich River Sanctuary immediately 
following acquisition y 15.780 


Balance October 3 1952 $251.596 


Principal restricted, income unrestricted: 
Jalance November 1, 1951, unchanged during the year $ 34.624 


Principal and income restricted 
Balance November 1, 1951 (Cook's Canyon endowment) 10.000 
Legacy Mrs. Forrest M. Jenkins for Moose Hill Sanctuary 
(designated by the directors as endowment) »,000 
rransferred from funds expendable for special purposes 
(Schedule 1) for endowment of Ipswich River Sanctuary 1.421 


Balance October 31, 1952 $ 442) 
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SCHEDULE Il RESERVE FUND 
Year Ended October 31, 1952 


Balance November 1, 195] $ 29.898 


Received from 15 new life members 1500 


Balance October 31, 1952 $ 31.398 


SCHEDULE IN SANCTUARY FUNDS 


Year Ended October 31, 1952 


Balance November 1, 1951 
Amount transferred from legacies and memorial funds 
(endowment) for improvements at Ipswich River 


Sanctuary immediately following acquisition 2,151 


Balance October 31, 1952 $ 76.682 


Report of the Auditors 


Auditing Committee, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


We have examined the balance sheet of the Massachusetts Audubon Society as at 
October 31, 1952, the related statement of income and expenses and schedules of changes 
in funds for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circum- 


stances. 


In our opinion, the aforementioned balance sheet, statement of income and expenses 
and schedules of changes in funds present fairly the financial position of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society at October 31, 1952 and the results of its financial operations for 


the year then ended. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
January 8, 1953 LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
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Notes from Our Sanctuaries 
IPSWICH RIVER. A new fall of powder snow blankets the Sanctuary 


(February 3) and from his perch atop a locust at the far side of the south 
field a Red-tailed Hawk scans the ground below. It is difficult to realize that at 
the time this will be read the early spring migrants will be arriving to gladden 
our days. 


Evening Grosbeaks came to the feeders for the first time this vear on the 
Oth of January and continued to increase in numbers to over sixty at the 
month’s end. Although they would be absent for days at a time. each new 
snow would bring them in. The severe ice storm of the LIth that followed 
the accumulation of over a foot of snow clad all the trees and shrubs in an icy 
armor. It is remarkable how our bird population survives such extremes in 
weather. Where do they perch at night? How do they find shelter from the 
icy blasts that must follow them into even the most protected areas? How do 
they find footing on the layer of ice that envelops every little twig? 


On the 10th the Juncos staged a laughter-provoking show for us. The stage 
was a snowdrift about three feet high, carpeted with a glaze of sparkling ice 
that sloped downward to the porch window. The Junces alighted on the top 
of the drift, usually lost their footing. and with great speed slid on their tails 
with no worry about the ridiculous descent they made. Some gained footing 
with but one tarsus and managed what a skier would call a perfect “Christie.” 
But most of them came down with both tarsi up, as though they were being 
fitted to a new pair of shoes. No mountain climber equipped with ice axe 
could put on a more adept show of the proper way to glissade than the best 
of these little performers did. They seemed to be doing it for fun. as there 
was no need to approach the seed with such a grandstand entrance. A movie 
film we hope will perpetuate the afternoon. 


On the 13th a European Cormorant (a new addition to the Sanctuary list). 
alighted on the water tower and looked over the hilltop for over two hours. 
On the 14th, as | snowshoed over the frozen marsh. | followed a Kingfisher 
winging down river. The first Pine Siskins came into the feeders on the L7th. 
Five pretty litthe White-throated Sparrows varied their diet of bird seed with 
the winged seeds of the Amur maple. Acer ginnala. Snowdrops bloomed on 
the 25th to welcome two busloads of birders that had covered the Cape \nn 
and Newburyport regions, at the end of a good and enthusiastic Audubon 
field trip. After coffee and doughnuts before the open fire of the Sanctuary 
meeting room and porch, they checked off their day’s list for a total of sixty- 
four species observed. 

The 31st was a most active day here, By vote of the Sanctuary Advisory 
Committee, the Boxford Boy Scouts were presented with enough red pine 
to build a log cabin on their recently acquired gift of land. This was an ideal 
way to thin out our very thick pine plantation and give the remaining trees a 
better chance to mature as they should. and at the same time to engage in a 
most worth-while project. The selecting and cutting of the trees was done 
under the supervision and direction of the forester of the New England 
Forestry Foundation. together with the State and Federal forester. the boys 
having an opportunity to see “Conservation In Action” and to participate in 
it. Modern chain saws did the felling. and whole troops of boys armed with 
hatchets and axes did the limbing and hauled off the branches for proper 
disposal. A horse with log chain “snagged” the logs out to the wood road. A 
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scene of real local color went on throughout the day, and by a great miracle 
no one was injured. : 

With a lame knee and a weary he ad, the Sanctuary Director closed the 
day by answering an emergency call from the police and firemen to ferry three 
boys and their dog from a perilous perch across the river. They had chosen 
this warm day to attempt a walk out onto the ice on the marsh, leaving broken 
ice at every step and just reaching safe harbor in the arms of a river maple 
when the surrounding ice broke up and the swollen black waters of the river 
appeared below them. They were wet to the knees and were not half 
scared as they should have been. 

Just about ground-hog day the Sanctuary visitors also begin to feel an 
awakening interest in the world about them and the Register shows an increase 
every week end. KLMER Foy E 

ARCADIA. If somebody asked how to build an environment to attract a 
wintering Song Sparrow, | think we would have to admit that our knowledge 
of songbird management has not progressed at this time far enough so that 
we could give a complete answer. We could say that you should have some 
dense cover so that the cold north and northwest winds are broken of their 
main force: we could suggest the advisability of a slope covered with tall 
switch grass and with a southerly exposure: we could mention the need for 
dense evergreens as roosting cover: we certainly would know enough to tell 
you of the necessity of an all-winter water supply within easy distance of the 
features just mentioned; but what else is needed ? 

Oh. yes. weed seeds. Undoubtedly Song Sparrows do eat weed seeds. But 
do we know which weed seeds are most attractive to them, which weed seeds 
are most nutritious? Do we know how to raise a crop of weed seeds if we 
have to produce certain varieties? We know smartweed grews where there is 
considerable soil moisture, and that happens to be one of the weeds liked by 
the Song Sparrow. Another common farm and garden weed eaten by this 
species is ragweed. Both crabgrass and pigweed also are eaten by the Song 
Sparrow. So it would be fairly safe to recommend that a weedy vegetable 
garden or field corner should be part of the environment for a wintering 
Song Sparrow. 

Well, what else is needed for a wintering Song Sparrow? Frankly. | 
really don’t know, but at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary on a typical January 
morning | did see two of the three known wintering Song Sparrows feeding on 
the fruits of snowberry, Symphoricarpos albus. Because nothing had ever 
been seen to feed upon these fruits since 1946, when it was planted, this was 
of especial interest. One Song Sparrow was noticed feeding in the same place 
the following day, which would indicate that the birds were using the snow- 
berry fruit crop with some regularity. 

The snowberry shrub is an old New England homesite favorite but seems 
to have fallen from grace somewhat of late years. It is not exactly a tidy 
shrub, due to the fact that it forms thickets readily. Very often it is found 
near abandoned farmsteads, where so often the common lilac is found. Some- 
times these abandoned cellar holes clearly show how a snowberry that perhaps 
was once planted by a doorway or cellar-head has ke spt right on sending up 
new shoots vear after year, growing outward from a common center, until a 
good-sized area is thickly covered with the slender arching stems, which are 
all at an even height of three or four feet. Usually from late summer until 
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the new leaves cover the plant the white fruits can be found. Under harsh 
winter conditions the fruit often became brown, but no doubt the seeds and 
dried pulp continue to have food value. 

The snowberry is recommended in A Picture Primer for Attracting Birds, 
by our C. Russell Mason, as is also its close relative the Indian currant, ot 
coralberry, Symphoricarpos orbiculatus. Their foliage is ornamental though 
their flowers are rather small and inconspicuous, and they are planted more 
for their fruit than their flowers. 

Here is an opportunity for our winter field observers to check every 
time they see a stand of snowberry, if a wintering Song Sparrow or two 
should be lurking in the neighborhood. It is not likely that it is a main source 
of food for such birds, but it may well be an item in their diet important 
enough for them to choose to live near by. At any rate, it is worth looking 
into. 

Advantage was taken of the snow-free, hard-frozen ground to truck to 
several places on the trails during late December and early January large, 
heavy loads of gravel. Most of the wet spots that have been a nuisance for 
long periods each spring were on the bridle trail used so much by Smith 
College students. The entire project was financed by an anonymous Friend 
of Arcadia. 

Arcadia’s two wintering Bluebirds were still present on January 19, and 
one Robin continued unseasonably to grace the landscape throughout the 
month. It is only a matter of weeks now before this lone winterer will be ab- 
sorbed in the flocks of spring migrants. 

Epwin A. Mason 


PLEASANT VALLEY. To date this has been one of the mildest winters 
in my seven years’ experience in the Berkshires, and, also. very little snow 
has fallen. If my memory serves me correctly the almanacs and the woolly 
bear caterpillars all joined forces to predict a real old-fashioned winter. | 
forget whether the Muskrat. that old swamp-loving prognosticator, went out 
on a limb last fall or not, but it seems to me that something has gone astray 
and explanations and apologies are in order. 

There have been very few winter visitors this year at the Sanctuary. No 
Pine Grosbeaks, no Evening Grosbeaks. There have been more Tree Sparrows 
and Blue Jays. which is some compensation. Around the county there seem 
to be a fair number of flocks of Redpolls. Recently | had an interesting ex- 
ample of the efficacy of “squeaking” and “pishing” when, on January 3, Neil 
Currie and I visited Washington, one of the higher spots in the county, to a 
road lined with balsam and spruce. As we drove slowly along we spotted a 
flock of 30-40 small birds along the roadside, but they immediately dropped 
out of sight. We stopped the car abreast of the spot where they had dis- 
appeared, and a loud “squeaking” immediately brought this flock of Redpolls 
to the road’s edge not more than fifteen feet from us. Several times when they 
flew off, they were drawn right back, as if irresistibly attracted by the “squeak- 
ing” and “pishing.” A week later [| had a chance to try this out again with 
the same results. Although every attempt may not meet with such success, 
these experiences seem to indicate that it is worth while attempting to call up 
birds even in the dead of winter. 

On the 3lst of January, when I saw the snow by the barn covered with 
what appeared to be black bits of ash, I wasn’t too surprised, because I had 
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just finished burning some rubbish out back, but when | stepped into this 
snow and some of the ash seemed to come to life and spring into the air, | 
decided to take a closer look. The “ash” turned out to be a generous sprink- 
ling of thousands of springtails. Dark gray in color and less than a fifth of 
an inch in length, these tiny “snow insects” have a peculiar springing organ 
that enables them to leap up into the air. Ann H. Morgan, in her Field Book 
of Animals in Winter,” tells of a great swarm of these insects that must have 
numbered in the millions that settled over a piece of land just outside of 
Pittsfield. The snow looked black with them, and workmen in the area became 
covered with them. These peculiarly hardy insects feed on decaying vegeta- 
tion and are often seen in February and March. This is the earliest record 
I have of them for this region. Sometimes they occur in great numbers around 
maple sugar camps and prove a very decided nuisance by getting into the sap 
buckets. | wonder how many of us have had essence of springtail in our 
syrup and never even knew it? 

About the middle of the month we had a freezing rain which formed a 
crust strong enough to bear the weight of a man. As | walked and slid down 
to the beaver ponds after the storm, | wondered if any Ruffled Grouse had 
sought a night's shelter in the snow, only to be hopelessly trapped under the 
ice the next day. Sometimes a storm like this can be devastating to a grouse 
population over a wide area, as it has been also to Bob-white. [It will take 
time to ascertain if the grouse have been thus affected. However, | have seen 
a number of grouse recently budding in old apple trees or eating bittersweet 
berries. so perhaps they didn’t get caught in this ice storm. 

Anvan W. SAnBorn 


MOOSE HILL. More Grosbeaks. more sunflower seeds is the interesting 
consumer-purchaser relationship noted at the Sanctuary during the last two 
or three weeks. The belated invasion of Evening Grosbeaks in this area is 
clearly reflected by the sharp increase in the sale of “straight sunflower seeds” 
to our Moose Hill customers. Under ordinary conditions most avian dietary 
preferences are satisfactorily met by the well-balanced ingredients of the regu- 
lar Moose Hill Mixture, but when the Evening Grosbeaks discover the feeding 
facilities there is no substitute accepted for the prized sunflower seeds. This 
past month has been in marked contrast to the earlier part of the winter, when 
almost no Grosbeaks were observed or reported from the area. Perhaps their 


numbers here at the Sanctuary and neighboring territory have not approached 
those of last winter, but their presence in many and sizable flocks is incontro- 
vertible. Certainly very few individuals who cater to the Grosbeaks will detect 
any analogy between a Grosbeak’s consumption of the sunflower seeds and 
the proverbial “appetite of a bird.” but there is little doubt that the striking 
colors and sleek grooming of these virile-mannered visitors from afar make 
them most welcome guests at our feeders and in our dooryards. 


On several occasions when the encrusted snow and ice-glazed trees and 
shrubs made feeding a problem for the Ruffed Grouse on the Sanctuary. they 
readily accepted the rations proffered them along the trails or about the resi- 
dence. Almost invariably the Grouse observed feeding about the headquarters 
area are on the ground level or at a relatively small height in the branches of 
a berried shrub. but at least one bird was seen to light and feed on an open 
tray feeder three feet off the ground. The Chickadees, Nuthatches. and Finches 
appeared somewhat awed at the sight of the granivorous interloper at their 
regular feeding board and kept at a discreet distance. 
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\ quartet or more of Golden-crowned Kinglets continued to share the 
peanut logs with the Juncos, Woodpeckers. and Chickadees. These feathered 
capsules of energy in motion never fail to elicit admiration as they cavort 
from limb to limb in a ceaseless search for food or cling to the pendant sticks 
on vibrato wings. On the open trays and other feeders the Purple Finches, 
Goldfinches, Tree Sparrows. and Mourning Doves (8-10) were occasionally 
interspersed with a few Pine Siskins. one or two Song Sparrows, and a single 
handsomely-hued Fox Sparrow. The last-named has been observed continu- 
ously since early winter and seems determined to remain at this northern out 
post for the balance of the season. 


Perhaps the most uncommon species to make an appearance in this locality 
is the one reported by Judge Frederick Iddings., of Sharon. From his home 
within a mile of the Sanctuary. Judge Iddings kindly called during the heavy 


t 
‘ 
4 


snowfall on the morning of February & to notify us of a new and strange visitor 
about his yard a bird that a peek at Peterson and a further look at Forbush 
resolved into an immature male White-winged Crossbill. During the rest of the 
morning all of the normal Sunday activities at that address were summarily 
postponed in deference to this addition to the life list. There was the relaying 
of the news to other points of interest and the reception of the bird-minded 
who came to pay their respects to the distinguished visitor at the window 
feeder. The bird displayed a most enviable lack of self-consciousness and 
permitted observation at a phenomenally close range. Even the popping of 
flash bulbs within two feet did not seem to ruffle his disposition or interrupt 
his feeding activities. On the following day the lone bird was joined at the 
feeders by a single female. This latter bird was reportedly wary and shared 
none of the confiding nature of her consort. 

The several snowfalls of recent weeks provided Moose Hill visitors with 
sights of extraordinary beauty. Those who made the effort to climb the 
heights despite adverse road conditions were richly rewarded by pictures of 
uncommon interest and delight pictures that recorded as well on photo- 
graphic film as they did on memory’s “inward eye.” Relatively high tempera- 
tures made conditions ideal for enshrouding each bare bud. twig. and branch 
in a filigree of snow and ice. For outdoor detectives there was presented 
an excellent opportunity for unscrambling the movements of furred and 
feathered feet movements spelled out in eryptic letters across a broad and 
unruled page of shining white. 

ALBert W. Bussewrrz 


COOK'S CANYON, Flashes of gold flit continually about the front lawn 
of the Sanctuary now that the Evening Grosbeaks have returned in numbers. 
By the middle of January the flock numbered twoscore, and during the first 
week of February the count on occasion was over 130. They add color to this 
otherwise drab season, especially as they hover about the lantern-type feeder 
atop the Sanctuary sign or perch in the laurel beneath it. It is at times comical 
to watch them struggle to enter the window feeder the unlucky ones seram- 
bling about on the glass top awaiting their turn to feast. Undoubtedly they 
miss their long-time friend, the late Miss Florence Read. who fed them for 
almost a quarter of a century. It is probable that the flock this winter at the 
Sanctuary is larger because of the feeding pattern that the species established 
during the years that Miss Read operated her feeding station at the other end 
of the village. 


The first Goldfinches of the year made their appearance on January 17, 
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and since then the trio has visited the feeders almost daily. Another welcome 
wintering guest is a lone Song Sparrow. Redpolls continue to be seen in the 
Sanctuary woodland, and occasionally a Hairy Woodpecker drops in for suet. 
Whenever an ice storm or snowstorm develops, we are almost certain to have 
a flock of a dozen or more Starlings descend upon and empty the peanut 
butter feeders — yet as soon as the storm abates they depart. 

Last fall a small vegetable garden was laid out, the soil tilled, and a compost 
pile started in one corner, with the dual purpose in mind of gardening and 
also of providing an area of bare ground that would be attractive to certain 
species of birds. Already the compost has attracted a Skunk, who visits quite 
regularly, and while few children may have the opportunity to see him it may 
be possible for many to find his tracks. 


Leon A. P. MAGEE 


‘ . ia bl . ‘ . . . 
Spring Trail Clearing at Ipswich River 
Another Trail Work Party has been scheduled for Ipswich River Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Topsfield, on Saturday, March 21. Come when you can. Volunteer 
help is greatly appreciated, and members and friends are urged to come to the 
sanctuary any time convenient to them and lend a hand. 


Society to be Represented at Flower Show 
Again the Massachusetts Audubon Society has been offered space at the 
Annual Spring Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, to 
be held at Mechanics Hall, Boston, from March 15 through March 21. Rep- 
resentatives of the Society will be present throughout the week for consultation 
or to answer questions about the work of the Society, and, as usual, there will 
be a variety of articles from Audubon’s Store on display and for sale. 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 

March 3-31. Exhibition. Works by Denman W. Ross. Lent by the Fogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

March 3-31. Exhibit of photographs by Karsh. 

March 3, 3-4:30 p.m. Auxiliary Tea. 

March 3, 8 p.m. Lecture. “The Theories of Denman Ross,” by Stuart C. Henry. Public 
invited. 

Mareh 4, 8:15 p.m. Comedie Entertainers. Tom and Betty Tucker. Pittsheld College 
Club. 

March 11, 8 p.m. Debate by Club Members. “Why | Prefer My Camera.” Berkshire 
Museum Camera Club. 

March 15, 8:15 p.m. Little Symphony, Jan Stocklinski, Conductor. Pittsfield Community 
Music School 

March 17, 10:30 a.m. Auxiliary Meeting. 

March 27 and 28, 8 p.m. One Act Play Festival. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


March 7, forenoon. Nahant. Afternoon, mont Hill. Miss Lawson, CApitol 7-5618. 
Marblehead. Mr. Kelly, LYnn 2-9024. March 28, all day. Sudbury, Wayside Inn, 
March 14, all day. Westport. Mr. Jameson, Wayland. Miss Caldwell, Natick 1622-J. 
Beverly 1239-R. Afternoon, Spy Pond, Afternoon, Wayland. Miss Collins, COm- 
Mystic Lakes. Miss Woodbury, CRystal  monwealth 6-5800. 

9-0010. April 4, all day. Newburyport. Afternoon, 
March 21, all day. Newburyport. Miss Fresh Pond. Mr. O’Gorman, KIrkland 
Barry. MElrose 4-5888. Afternoon, Bel- 7-5797. 
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LOOKING AHEAD: 


MARCH 

NATURE THEATRE 

Motion Pictures. 

“Earthquake Lake,” Karl Maslowski 
March 3, Northampton, Sage Hall, 

Smith College, 8:00 P.M. 

March 4, Woreester, Horticultural Hall, 
8:00 P.M. 

March 7, Boston, New 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. 

“Camera Trails,” Dick Bird. 

March 20, Attleboro. 

March 21, Boston, New England Mutual 
Hall, 10:30 A. M. 

March 23, Pittsfield. 

March 24, Northampton, 
Auditorium, 8:00 P.M. 

March 25, 26, four sessions in schools of 
Barre and vicinity. 

March 28, New Bedford. 

“Jungle Wild Life in British Guiana,” 
March 27, Dick Bird. 
Worcester, Horticultural Hall, 8:00 P.M. 

ADULT WORKSHOPS in Conservation 

and Natural Science. 

Elementary Workshop, Audubon House, 
Tuesday evening, March 31, 7:30-9:00 
P.M. 

Advanced 


Thursday 


Lectures with 


England Mutual 


High 


™~ hool 


Workshop, Audubon House, 

evening, March 19, 7:30 
9:00 P.M. Tuesday morning 
Mareh 24, 10:00-11:30 A.M. 
Trips, March 28. 

BIRD STUDY COURSE, 

Robert L. Grayee, Leader. 
Audubon House, Mareh 3, 10, 
9:00 P.M. 

BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSE 
Under Audubon Staff Leaders 
Audubon House, March 4, 11, 

7:30-9:00 PLM. 

MEETINGS at Audubon House. 

BOSTON MALACOLOGICALI 
March 3, 8:00 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL, March 4, 2:30 PM 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, staff meeting, March 6, 9:30 
A.M. 

OLD COLONY 
7:30 P.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

SOCIETY, Board of 

11, 3:00 P.M. 

SPRING FLOWER SHOW, 
Mechanics Building, 

I 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 

SOCIETY, STAFF LECTURES 


Field 


18, 25, 


BIRD CLUB. Mareh 9, 23, 


AL DUBON 


Dire clors, 


March 


March 15 


Boston, 


March 5, Paul Revere Chapter, D. A. R., 


Boston 


The Bulletin of the Massachusetts 


Audubon Society 


SOME DATES TO REMEMBER 


March 5. Lynn Rotary Club 
March 6, Weymouth Garden Club. 
March 10, Orleans Women’s Club 
March 17, West Newton Garden Club. 
March 21, Engineers Club, Brighton. 
Mareh 25, City Gardens Club, New York 
City. 
March 26, 
Club. 


Newton Highlands 


Garden 


APRIL 


ADULT WORKSHOPS in Conservation 
and Natural Science. 

Elementary Course, Audubon 
April 7, 14, 21, 28, 7:30-9:00 
Field Trips, April 4, 18. 

Advanced Course, Audubon House, April 
2, 16, 30, 7:30-9:00 P.M. Field Trips, 
April 11, 25. 

Morning Workshop, Audubon House, 
April 7, 14, 21, 28, 10:00-11:30 A.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, STAFF LECTURES 

April 1, Park School, Brighton. 

April 7, Women’s Fellowship, Groveland 
Congregational Church. 

April 7, Wayland Garden Club. 

April 9, New Haven Bird Club, 
Haven, Conn. 

April 10, Waltham Garden Club 

April 14, Wolfeboro Garden Club, Wolfe 
boro, N. H. 

April 18, Essex County Pomona Grange, 
Haverhill. 

BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSE, 

Under Audubon Staff Leaders 
Audubon House, April 1, 8. 15, 22, 
7:30-9:00 PM 

MASSACHUSETTS 
COUNCIL, 
Audubon House, April 1, 2:30 PM 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY. 
Staff Meeting 
A.M 
BOSTON MALACOLOGICAL CLUB, 
Andubon House, April 7, 8:00 PM 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, 
Board of 


House, 
P.M. 


New 


CONSERVATION 


Audubon House, 9:30 


Audubon Totus 


Directors, 
April 8, 3:00 PLM 

OLD COLONY BIRD CLUB, 

Audubon House, April 13, 27 
MASSACHUSETTS BIRD AND 
ARBOR DAY, 

April 25. 
MASSACHUSETTS ALDL BON 
SOCIETY FIELD TRIP 

to Essex County, leaving Audubon House 


at 8:15 A.M., April 26 


> PM 
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ED AND ANN BOYES ure among 
the leading recorders of bird songs. 
They have appeared before the Na- 
tional Audubon Society convention. 
Vr. Boyes is a former president 

and Mrs. Boyes is the secretary 

of the Detroit Audubon Society. 
Their work in arousing public in- 
terest in nature and conservation 
has been an important factor in the 
growth to national prominence of 


the Detroit Society. 


“Excellent Clarity and Brightness” 

WRITE ED AND ANN BOYES: “Much of our recording is done at dawn 
when bird songs are at their best, but light is poor. Identification would 
be dificult, if not impossible, were it not for the excellent clarity and 
BRIGHTNESS of our 7X\.35mm Bausch & Lomb binocular. We could even 
go further on an important angle justifying price over and above a mess of 


cheaper jobs now on the market. The cheap jobs might look good and 


operate well mechanically, but in our experience, just do not last.” 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 pages of 
useful information you should know before 
you buy any binocular. Tells how to seleet 
a glass for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 12415 Lomb Park. Rochester 
7: os 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7x, 35mm 
Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$186, Federal 
Tax Included 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


GAME BIRDS OF NORTH 
Illustrated in color by ‘T. M. 
Luis M. Henderson. The 


Harrisburg, 1952. 


AMERICA. 
Shortt and 
Stackpole rs 


Penna. $1.00. 


This is an excellent collection of colored 
portraits of American game birds and 
waterfowl by two outstanding bird painters, 
and it should be very useful for 
who has difheulty in’ identifying 
upland game birds. The 
are perforated “to make 
vert the prints into a portfolio of decora 
live suitable for framing.” but 1 
think most people would prefer to keep the 
brochure 


Kach 


or two by an 


anyone 
ducks, 
veese, of pages 


it possible to con 
pieces 


species is treated in a paragraph 
unknown writer. There are 
a few errors in the accounts, as 
when the Brant is referred to as “the only 
winter visitor to the Atlantic Coast” in the 
family, and when G/laucionetta is 
landica is twice named as 
But perhaps the prospective 
readers are more interested in the weights 
and palatability of the different 
rather than in their correct 
such details. I repeat, the 
excellent. 


careless 


Loose 
“Pp , 

Borrow ~ 
Colden-eve.” 


species 
names and 
pictures are 


Joun B. May 


WONDER. By Nor 
Dodd. Mead, and 
pany, New York. 1952. 338 pages. 


Everyone likes a book about travel, ad- 
venture, or exploration. When an author 
successfully combines these with the story 
of life of the past as we ll as of the present, 
interested in natural history will 
read it. Norman J. Berrill, are 
nowned marine biologist and a skillful and 
sensitive writer, is your 
the development of man 
through the nearly five 
sailed to the 


JOURNEY INTO 
man J. Berrill. 


Com 
$5.00 


everyone 
wish to 
guide “in tracing 
mind” 
since 


and his 
centuries 
New World 
chapter the author 
book. 


men who have 


beauti 
that 
made «dis 


In the first 
fully summarizes the 
this is “a tale of 


coverties 


stating 
lt is even more a tale of dawning 
recognition and developing of the earthly 
past, a tale cut short as the past 
the present.” As we follow. the 
travels and explorations of Columbus, of 
Dampier, and of Forster, of Captain Cook 
and Humboldt and Darwin, we see 
their eyes “the surge of life 
of the American continent through the 
ages.” and we have the added advantage 
of having Mr. Berrill at our side to clear 
of the confused thinking of these 
pioneers in the light of present-day re 
search (though he is the first to admit that 
much which seems to be faet today will be 


becomes 


western 


through 
into and out 


up some 


disproved by the studies of 
for the 


beginning). 


tomorrow 


“Journey into Wonder” Is just 


very stimulating book. It cuts 
accumulated details of cen 
get at the heart of things, and the 

feels that many new vistas 
that, as 
spend many an 
travels 


This is a 
through the 
turies to 
present reviewer 
have been spread before him and 
a result, he will certainly 


enjoyable evening following up the 


ol some of these scientists and explorers 


individual “journeys into wonder 


Arvan W 
FLEAS. FLUKES & 


Study of Bird Parasites. By 
child) and = Theresa Clay, Philosophical 
Library, New York. 1952. 304 pages. 
99 black and white photographs, 4 


ind 22 drawings 


While this book 
parasitism in Great Britain, it was interest 
ing to find the British authors, in’ the 
preface, acknowledging help received from 
two Massachusetts parasitologists Pro 
Joseph Bequaert, of Harvard Loni 
versity, and Dr. Elizabeth M. Boyd, of Mi 
Holyoke College, the latter a member of 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


themselves are apt to be 


on theit 


SANBORN 


CLEKOOS \ 
Miriam Roths 


with 
maps 
$8.75 
with 


essentially deals 


fessor 


The parasites 


unlovely creatures, and so it is not surpris 
ing that many people dismiss hurriedly this 
important and fascinating branch of nat 
ural history. The fascination in the sub 
ject lies in the 
complicated 


sites and their 


sometimes bewilderingly 
between 
It is without a doubt 
“Whether we are con 


threadworm 


relationships 
hosts 
a strange world 


para 


which 
its time partly in a bird’s heart and partly 
in an 


cerned with a passes 


insect’s mouth, or a bed-bug which 


hides in eracks and crevices, and at night 


steals out to suck blood surreptitiously 
from a sleeping beauty’s breast.” While 
all known forms of parasitism are di 
cussed, much of the book deals with bird 
“Birds are not vietimized by 
sites than any 


but “The 


more para 
vertebrates,” 


bird 


velatively 


other class of 


‘normal’ 
both 


parasites the 


ordinary supports 


number of harmless 
and harmful presences 
of which is largely unsuspected by natur 


ilists as a whole 


Considering the highly technical subject 


dealt with, the 
able job in 
invelved ins the 


done a remark 
<o that the 


host parasite 


authors have 
writing fascination 
relationship 
reader, and the sub 
understandable in all it 
ramifications. The there at 


have 


is transmitted to the 
fect becomes 
broad view is 
“We 


ancestors of the 


ill times For 
that the 


instance seen 


birds 


reptile-like 
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developed feathers and thus produced a 
new type of environment an empty 


ecological niche. This was occupied by a 
primitive free-living insect which gave rise 
to the parasitic bird-lice of to-day.” 


The photographs in the book are all ex 
cellent. The many micro-photographs are 
outstanding and worth special mention. 
By several photographers, they are a great 
help in presenting many of the parasites 
so that their structures are plainly dis- 
cernible. 


In the chapter on Mites, which includes 
the ticks, the authors state: “It is inter- 
esting :o note that in the U.S.A. when the 
numbers of the snowshoe hares are at a 
low ebb the tick population of H. leporis- 
palustris depends almost entirely on the 
ruffled grouse (Bonasa umbellus) as an al- 
ternative host.” It has always been this 
reviewer's understanding that the rabbit 
tick  (Haemaphysallis —leporis-palustris) 
parasitised the Cottontail as heavily, if not 
more heavily, than it did the Snowshoe 
Rabbit. lt is of interest, too, to note that 
Harold S. Peters, Bird Banding, Vol. VII, 
January. 1936, states that “...the common 
rabbit tick, the most widely distributed 
parasite found in this study... is recorded 
from 46 birds in this list.” Peters lists 
rabbit ticks from Ruffed Grouse in’ the 
States of Massachusetts, Maine, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. He 
listed it also from many small songbirds. 
from the Sparrow were 
Connecticut, Delaware, Massachu- 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


While this book can be recommended 
to all who are interested in relating their 
study of birds so as to include all existing 
interrelationships, it should have especial 
appeal to bird-banders. With the bird in 
the hand, banders can observe ectoparasites 
readily on some occasions. Of course mi- 
nute smears of blood are all that is needed 
to begin a study through a microscope of 
the blood parasites. The endoparasites are 
another matter. But, first and last, it is 
the fascination of the interdependence so 
ably dealt with in this book which makes 
it so interesting. As the authors put it: 
“At one end of the seale there is the rove 
beetle which can apparently only breed in 
birds’ nests where the temperature is 
raised to about 40 degrees centigrade by 
the presence of nestlings and, at the other 
end, the cuckoo which has also to seek out 
the nests of small birds in which to lay 
her eggs. Once on the track of this sort 
of relationship, the naturalist becomes 
more and more curious. He just has to go 
on. 


Specimens 
from 


setts, 


Song 


Epwin A. Mason 
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EXPLORING 
CHILD. By 
worth. Greystone 
M8 pages. 

People with zest for know well 
the jeys of combining the compatible, be 


NATULRE WITH 
Dorothy Edwards 
Press, New 


YOUR 
Shuttles 
York. 1952. 


$3.95. 


it fillet mignon and mushrooms or hamburg 
and onions. Children and afford 
just such a ham-and-eggs combination, 
bringing out the best in each ingredient 
and delighting the onlooker as well. The 
book Tevie wed here gives delightful recipes 
for this combination which can be used in 
the kitchen, playroom, workshop, and out 
of-doors. 


nature 


Fortunately, the book does not restrict 
itself to dealing with ways in which nat 
ural history can be a source of joy and 
profit to children; the parent will also gain 
in many ways as a part of the adult-child 
team implied in the title. (It 
regrettable that the title 
child. Suppose you don't 
that case, you will still 
hook but will have 


does seem 
specifies your 
have one! In 
want to use the 


to borrow a child.) 


This book has the natural limitations of 
any volume which tries to deal with so 
many aspects of nature: birds, domestic 
animals, inhabitants of zoos, wild mammals, 
pets, fish and other aquatic organisms, 
amphibia, reptiles, insects, spiders, trees, 
shrubs, herbs, planets, stars, and weather 
phenomena. Even the publishers would not 
claim that it could take the place of a shelf 
of books each dealing with a = separate 
(more or phase of natural history 
Much is of necessity omitted; some parts 
are too skimpy to be of much use. Yet the 
book is a well-organized storehouse of na 
ture facts and educational techniques for 
the thousands of people who do not have 


less) 


access to a ten-foot nature shelf (but who 
may some day have one because this book 
helped them = start exploring nature). 
Although written for 
quent references to 
can be read by 
attention-catching 
“PRAIRIE DOGS 
NEERS” and “HOW 
FLY?” lure young 
these titles are in green or 
rather than in black, a doubtful advantage 
because it makes them paler as well as 
prettier. The many illustrations, most. of 
them line cuts in black and one additional 
color, add both interest and information. 
An essential of all science is accuracy 
In this book we can see that Mrs. Shuttles 
worth has made great efforts to express as 
much truth as possible within the scope 
of the volume. She acknowledges the aid 
of her colleagues at the American Museum 
of Natural History. We can hardly 


parents, with fre 
“your child.” the text 
older children. Frequent 
headings, such as 
MASTER ENGI 
FAST DO BIRDS 
readers. Incidentally, 


brown print 


blame 
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SPRING 
IS 
HERE! 


Automatic Bird Feeder 
$3.75 Postpaid 


Feed Your Friendly Birds 
When They Return. 


Write for Free Folder 


on Wild Bird Feeders 


Audubon Workshop, Inc. 
4931 N. Kentucky, Chicago 30, IIL. 





UNBIASED INFORMATION 
ON BINOCULARS 


For details how to 
choose, use and 
check a binocular 
read our article 
“Know Your Bin- 
oculars” published 
in Audubon Maga- 
zine. Fully illus- 
trated reprint 10¢c. 
(Reviewed Jan. Bulletin. 37). 


NEW BINOCULARS 


Send for our free list of American, 
German and Japanese glasses, all 
guaranteed adjusted to U. S. govern- 
ment specifications. Liberal trade-in. 
Sent on 20 day trial. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 
Send us your glasses for free estimate. 


We have been serving birders since 


1923. 


Page 


MIRAKEL REPAIR CO. 
Mount Vernon 6, N. Y. 


Binocular Specialists Since 1923 





WAR Is 


NATURE'S 
GREATEST 
ENEMY — 


War destroys people. birds. animals, 
forests and all the valuable things of 


this earth. 


Even preparation for War is a great 


destroyer of Nature. Conservation is 


forgotten in the name of “Defense.” 


THERE IS NO HOPE FOR PEACE 
FROM A POLICY OF WAR. 


TO SURVIVE WE MUST FIND A 
NEW APPROACH TO 
WORLD PROBLEMS. 


For your future's sake read 


PEACE, WAR and YOU 


By Jerome Davis. 


Pickett. 


a ar Ompe ndium 


Introduction by Clarence 


Pear! Buck 
of inescapable facts brilliantly assem 


bled. ... 


be read.” 


says: 


this book should and must 
282 pp. Cloth $3.00. Paper, $1.50. 
Postpaid from 
WELLINGTON’S 
346 Mass. 


Concord Ave., Belmont, 
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her if a trained ornithologist is momen- 
tarily surprised to see “warbler” under the 
colored frontispiece of a bluebird! The 
term is certainly an accurate description 
of that thrush’s song. More misleading is 
a slip in grammar on page 43 which im 
plies that all warblers nest in thick foliage. 

Occasionally one can spot other slips in 
the text, thank goodness. It would indeed 
have been a shame if parents had had to 
wait for this book until it was perfect. 
“Modern schools,” the author says, “have 
excellent) programs of nature study; but 
even the best programs [such as Audubon 
classes! | cannot take the place of family 
participation in nature’ interests.” How 
happy the teachers would be if their pupils 
went back from homes where 
explorative parents were reading this book, 
plotting a Sunday afternoon adventure at 
nature's frontier in a window box, in the 
back yard, or in the country! 


“ hools to 


Joun W. Bratnerpd 


SHORELANDS SUMMER DIARY. By 
«. KF. Tunnicliffle. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1952. 160 pages. $8.00. 


Shorelands Summer Diary 
account of observations of birds in’ their 
natural environment in a lovely part of 
Wales, interpreted by one of Britain’s 
foremost artist-naturalists. Moving in late 
March to a new home on the shores of the 
Island of Anglesey, the author keeps a 
careful diary of his experiences from April 
through September. He sketches in vivid 
vein many of the birds and their habitats 
as seen from day to day, and the book is 
enhanced with some of Tunnicliffe’s finest 
paintings of birds, including several of the 
shore birds, like the Whimbrel; colorful 
ducks, such as the Shoveller; a spectacular 
painting of the Golden Plover; and a 
number devoted to one of the finest birds 
of Britain, as well as of our own region, 
the Peregrine Falcon. 

Although written in diary form, the 
author has provided for the reader an ex- 
tremely varied and interesting account of 
the bird life and its environment in that 
part of the world. Lively sketches on prac- 
tically every page, with text, greatly add 
to the value and delight of reading this 
book, which should be a treasured volume 
in any library. 


is a running 


C. Russert Mason 





For latest bird books visit 


AUDUBON HOUSE 


155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 


March 


From Our Correspondence 


Record-Breaking Whip-poor-will 

“Mr. Ward M. Hunting, of the 
Department, Eastern Nazarene 
Wollaston, Massachusetts, has given me 
permission to report the following obser- 
vation by him. On the evening of June 1, 
1950, at the Fay Farm in New Salem, 
Mass., he recorded, by actual count, 1286 
consecutive whips by a Whip-poor-will, 
Caprimulgus vociferus. This long 
was preceded by two shorter ones of 503 
and 241 respectively, with ‘only 
lary pauses between the 


“The high count recorded in 
literature seems to be the 1LO88 recorded 
by John Burroughs (E. H. Forbush, Birds 
of Mass., vol. 2, pp. 304-305. 1927). For- 
bush goes on to say that counts exceeding 
one hundred are rare, so it would seem that 
this bird was indeed ‘vociferous.’ 


L. M. Bartlett 


Department of Zoology 
University of Massachusetts 


2 
siology 


College, 


momen 
three series. 


previous 


Kinney Birdhouse Popular 


“I was interested in the articles that have 
appeared in the Bulletin about the Kinney 
birdhouse, so | made and put up one of 
these houses last spring. | thought that 
you might want to know about my experi- 
ence with it. 


“This house was put up on a pole about 
five feet off the ground in the open field, 
about 75 feet from the nearest 
and so located that we could 
easily from our windows. 


building 
watch it 


“As we had 


been away, | did not get 
this house up 


until April 19, when both 
Bluebirds and Tree Swallows here 
and busy investigating the conventional 
Bluebird-Tree Swallow houses that had 
been put up in previous years. 

“The Kinney house was discovered al 
most at once by a pair of Tree Swallows, 
and they were assembling nesting material 
the following day when a pair of Blue 
birds decided that they wanted it. The 
Bluebirds and Tree Swallows fought over 
the house all day long for about a week. 
They might have used one of the other 
houses, but both seemed to want this one. 
The Bluebirds finally won out and raised 
two broods. Although I watched carefully, 
I was never able to see the Bluebirds use 
the extra holes. They always used the 
large one. 


were 


“IT think I will put up a couple more 
Kinney houses in the spring and see 
whether they will be equally popular.” 


Woodstock, Vt.  ? >. Fillebrown 
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SPRUCE A BARTLETT HENDRICKS 
New and Used prs 88 Fort Hill Ave. 


« 
BINOCULARS Y — 

seen Oe Pittsfield. Massachusetts 
TELESCOPES sft. 


Why handicap yourself with inferior equipment 


when you can own 


The World’s Best Glasses 


Having minimum overhead. we can allow much more 


on your old glasses toward the following: 


BAUSCH AND LOMB 


X 30 All prices 
$186.00 


35 INCLUDE tax. 


> X 30 
X 35 eat Shipped POSTPAID. 











Prismatic 20X Telescope $95.00 


WOLLENSAK 


1X) Rambler Field Glass $31.80 8 30 Binoculars $138.00 
6 30° Monocular 19.50 Ls to 40 X Vari Power Telescope 
6 X 30. Binoculars 119.00 30.75 





20X MIRROSCOPE 19 ounce telescope. Brilliant illumination. Only $57.50 


Wollensak ESCORT, made in U. S. Zone of Germany 





X 30 $ 91.80 
X 30 95.0 


Cases included with all binoculars. 
X 40 111.00 aa 


All glasses have coated lenses. 
r 





SPECIAL—-Japanese 7 X 35 lightweight binoculars $72.00 


Bausch & Lomb 20 X Telescope. Next to latest model. Used, $69.00 





Send money order or check. Or write and tell what you have and what you want. 


7-day free trial. 
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A Friend in Need 


“On the morning of January 13th, with 
a flurry of snow and the temperature in 
the low twenties, one lone female Evening 
Grosbeak landed on the glass top of my 
window feeder at about 7:25 A.M. She 
was so exhausted, hungry, cold or some- 
thing that she just sat on her feet and 
hardly moved. In a few minutes she 
dropped down to the feeder tray and ate 
a few sunflower Then she just sat 
scrunched down in a most dejected sort of 
way. | waited a few minutes to see if she 
perked up to the usual saucy attitude of 
the Evening Grosbeaks, and when she 
didn’t | approached the window. She 
didn’t move. | opened the window and she 
still remained quiet, so I reached out, 
picked her up and brought her into the 
room and closed the window. 


seeds. 


“I had a few sunflower seeds in a candy 
box cover and these I offered to her. She 
was When I tried to put 
her onto a small clothes rack, she objected 
and refused to my fingers. From 
time to time I offered seeds. She tried one 
or two but seemed unable to reject the 
husks of those she did crack. I managed 
to pry her from my fingers, eat my break- 
fast, and then returned to try to get her 
perked up some. I cracked a few seeds 
myself, and fed her the kernels. She ate 
three or four, then scrunched down again, 
looking dejected. Then her bill 
opened a bit, and | thought surely she was 
for. I could lying 
nearly crosswise of her throat, so with the 
aid of a toothpick I poked it out. It was 
kernel. There still 
something there; it was another one. After 
these were removed she sat with her eyes 
closed and her bill open a bit. I stroked 
her breast and she opened her eyes, closed 
her bill and seemed a bit more chipper. 


not interested. 


leave 


very 


done see something 


an unswallowed was 


“Several times she made an attempt to 
eat the sunflower seeds from the head of 
a sunflower, but didn’t have much luck. 
She did take a number of them from my 
proffered hand, though, and seemed not 
in the least afraid. 
terested in things outside, flew against the 


Suddenly she was in- 


window on the sill, and as she seemed quite 
determined, | opened the window and away 
she flew into an old maple about 15 feet 
from the window. She stayed there some 
little time and then flew away. 
at 9:10 A.M.” 

West Townsend, Mass. 


Pomona 5S. 


This was 


Atherton 


March 


A Correction 


“In regard to Mr. Ludlow Griscom’s 
kind tribute to me in the January, 1953 
Bulletin, pp. 29-30, may | make a few cor- 
I have an M.A. from Clark Uni- 
versity, 1915; 1 have prepared bird skins 
and did considerable work on the bird 
collection in the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; and I have shot a few 
birds 


rections? 


and several 
native birds for subspecific identification. 
As to finances, it 


for 


secretarial 


House Sparrows 
is true I have not been 
able to 
for 


been 


assistance in research or 
help. But I always 
have a certain amount of 


household help; | have built up a research 


pay 
have 
able to 


library, and have done much traveling in 
connection with birds for instance, three 
times to Europe in the 1930's. Moreover, 
the four children have all graduated from 
college. What I have done with birds has 
involved steady financial outgo that could 
not have been accomplished on what most 
of us think of as a ‘meager budget.’ Nor 
could my ornithological work have been 
achieved without the loyal support of my 
family and particularly without the sym- 
pathy, help and encouragement of my hus- 
band, Leonard Blaine Nice!” 


Chicago, Illinois Margaret Morse Nice 


Field Notes 


Twenty-five BOB-WHITES were seen in 
South Carver on January 2 by Ernest W. 
Shaw. 


4 EUROPEAN GOLDFINCH was re- 
ported from the feeding station of Mrs. 
Pattie Wade, of Bedford, on January 25, 
and probably the same bird visited the 
home of Mrs. Wilbur Manosh in Bedford 
on February 2. An earlier report of one 
of these birds in Dedham, by Roland Reed, 
December 27, was also very likely the same 
individual. 

On a Brookline Bird Club trip, on Jan- 
uary 31, from Devereux to Marblehead 
Neck, two SEALS were seen by the group. 

On January 21, Mrs. Edward P. Hamil- 
ton, of Milton, found a dead WOODCOCK 
half-buried in the snow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maynard Peterson, of New 
London, watched a small flock (15-20) 
TREE SWALLOWS near Niantic, Connec- 


ticut, on January 11, and again on January 


17. 
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Now is the Time to Put Up Bird Houses 
Moose Hill. Wren $3.50 Mao “¢ Hill. Flic ker $6.00 


Moose Hill, Bluebird 3.75 Moose Hill, Wood Duck 8.50 


Wren, VI 5 Rustic Wren 2.25 
Chickadee, \2 15 Rustic Bluebird 3.00 
Bluebird. V3 4 7 


) Rustic Robin Shelter 3.49 


10% discount to Members. 





Binoculars and Telescopes 


Bausch and Lomb Binoculars with Coated Lenses. Cases included. 


35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central foeus ............00......0..0...0.00....6 $186.00 
30 Zephyr-Light Binocular. central foeus ................ ae 
35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus EO EEO 
30 Binocular, individual foeus Se ee awe pide . 210.00 


20% Tax ineladed in all prices 


Bausch and Lomb Telescope 
\ handy, light scope, with interchangeable eye pieces. Length 16'% inches. Weight 
18 ounces. This telescope adds a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction to coastal birding 


B amd 1. Tetescome, BOx oF SOK .n.c.ccccccecccscsccccccecieccccessescsess esbetenhuncgchuianes a 


Midget Telescope 
Weight only 2 ounces, length 5 inches retarded. 6 power magnification. 


The Penscope (coated lens) . $10.00 


Swift Line of Japanese Binoculars. Cases included. 
Cavalier 8 x 25 Binocular, central foeus ........... $33.00 
Triton 7 x 35 Binocular, central focus ......... 66.00 
Neptune 7 x 35 Binocular, central focus : . 78.00 
Commodore 7 x 50 Binocular, individual focusing 90.00 


20% Tax included in all prices. No discount. 


For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 
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Field Notes 
Mrs. Harold A. Kaler, of Weston, re 
ported on January 21 that three DICK 
CISSELS had been present at her feeder 
for six weeks. On the day of her report 
she had her first EVENING GROSBEAKS 


this year, thirty of them, in her garden. 


Mrs. S. Parker Hatch, of Humarock, re- 
ported a YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT at 
her feeder on January 23. It was eating 
grapes which she had put out for the birds, 
preferring the red to the white grapes 
(two weeks later Mrs. Hatch reported that 
the Chat had eaten three pounds of 
grapes). It did not touch the raisins, al- 
though they had been soaked in water and 
were nice and plump. Mrs. Hatch said 
that men had been cutting out briers and 
undergrowth from the woods adjoining her 
yard, and she noticed that the Chat always 
flew from the feeder to the brush piles. 
When the men came to burn the piles, she 
asked the owner if he would leave one for 
the birds, which he kindly consented to do. 
Later the Chat was seen flying from the 
feeder into the brush pile that had been 
left. It is always well, therefore, to leave 
a brush pile for the birds, if possible, as 
they do need shelter from cats, hawks, ete. 
Another member, Mrs. Edna Coleman, of 
Duxbury, reported that her wintering Chat 
preferred cornbread. 


WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILLS | have 
been reported from many localities where 
single birds have These 
reports were all received in early February. 


Two MOCKINGBIRDS seen in 
Beverly during the month of January and 
into February. They were seen about two 
miles apart, one near the Beverly-Danvers 
line and the other near Beverly Center. 
They first appeared late in November, and 
many people have enjoyed watching them. 
The Newburyport Mockingbird was. still 
around on February 8. 


Many EVENING GROSBEAK reports 
have been received since the cold weather 
and snowstorms in early February, when 
they appeared in) numbers at feeders. 
Flocks of fifty, one hundred, and even two 
hundred birds have arrived at feeders and 
mingled with the Pine Siskins, Purple 
Finches, Juncos, and others. 


visited feeders. 


were 


An interesting note from Mrs. Lawrence 
B. Romaine, Middleboro, tells of her dis- 
covery, on December 11, 1951, of a FLY 
ING SQUIRREL eating suet from the 
trunk of the elm tree in her yard. The 
squirrel was only However, 
Fly- 


about 


writes, there were five 
their feeders for 


a week, eating sunflower seeds after dark. 


one year, she 
ing Squirrels at 


March 


We'll Serenade You 


AND GLEAN INSECTS 
ROM YOUR YARD 
Put up a 
HYD THE 
HOME — BLUEBIRD 





it's the world’s 
es 


— we 


$3. 75 Postpaig 
GUARANTEE 





° 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Complete instruction with every 
HYDHOME. Recommended and ap- 
proved by Mass. and Nat. Aud. Socs. 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 


56 Felton Street, Waltham, Mass 


When Mrs. Lionel Sheppard, of Ipswich, 
stepped out of her back door on January 
10 to put more grain in the bird feeder, 
she startled a VIRGINIA RAIL that was 
huddled close to the hac k steps. It started 
off in a hurry, slipping and half-flying 
around the house, and finally disappeared 
Into a pine grove, 

4 GOSHAWK has been present in Gran- 
by since mid-December and is accused of 
capturing at least one guinea fowl and two 
bantam hens, according to Miss Marie 
Schurr, of the Holyoke Museum. 

The snowstorm on February 3° brought 
a RED-EYED TOWHEE to the feeder of 
Mrs. Howard M. Estes in Natick. A neigh- 
bor Nad seen this bird around since early 
January, but it took the storm to” bring 
it to the feeder. 

Ralph B. Mendell, Jr.. of Silver Lake, 
Plympton, has sent us several interesting 
notes: two BLUEBIRDS, January 2: a 
BALD EAGLE, January 3: a RED 
BREASTED NUTHATCH, January 6: and 
a BROWN CREEPER daily since Armis- 
tice Day in November. 

At her feeding station in Wakefield, Mrs. 
Herbert Brown has been catering for an 
ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER 
last fall. 


since 
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BOOKS - BOOKS - BOOKS 


The Fulmar ........... 


James Fisher. 


Color plate by Peter Scott: 


$2 photographs. 


South Carolina Bird Life 10.00 


Sprunt and Chamberlain 


34 color plate s 


Arizona and Ite Bird Life 15.00 
Herb rt 


19 color plate - 


srandlt. 


The Prairie Chicken 
in Missouri 
Charies W. 


85 photographs, one in color. 


Schwartz. 


Weeds of Lawn and Garden .. 3.00 


John M. Fogg. 


Birds of America 8.95 
Audubon. 


brief text by 


John James 
Introduction and 
William 

Until 


Vogt: a new > printing. 


Varch 31, only $7.95. 


Man and Life 1.00 


Anderson. 


> 
Plants, 


Kdgar 


Wild Flowers for Your Garden 1.95 


Helen S. Hull. 


The Living Year esheuaniiae 3.00 
Richard Headstrom 


The Flame Birds 


aka 3.50 
Robert Porter Allen. 


Where Winter Never Comes .. 3.50 
Marston Bates. 
Illustrated Guide to T 


and Shrubs 
Arthur H. 


No discount if marked * 


Graves. 





BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS 
BY FAMOUS ARTISTS 


Superbly decorative, for your own home 


or that of a friend 


By Rocer Tory Pererson 


24 subjects, unframed, each 


$ 5.00 to $15.00 
$11.00 to $25.00 


By Arnos MENABONI 
subjects, unframed, each $ 7.50 
Framed $19.50 
By Fravecis Ler Jagues 
Dive winged or Green winged Teal 


Unframed $ 7.50 
Framed $18.50 


framed 


Framed, each 


limited number of 
Audubon prints. 
look 


for descriptive price list. 


Also a 


ductions of 


repro 


Come ino and them over, or write 


Boxing and shipping extra. 


Vo discount on prints. 





round the world, especially assembled for 





FOR THAT POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTOR 
Available for collections are packets of postage stamps illustrating birds and mammals 
Audubon House. 
You may select packets showing birds only, mammals only, or both, at 
10c, 25e, 50c, $1.00 postpaid, NO DISCOUNT 
Also packets of 100 different stamps showing birds and mammals, $2.00 
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BIRD RESTAURANTS 
Hanging Feeders 
Moose Hill Log Feeder $ 60 
Chickadee Diner 1.35 
Mitchell Automat 3.00 
Bird Filling Station 4.25 
Wrought Iron Lantern Feeder 4.95 
All Metal Automat Feeder 5.50 
Squirrel’s Defeat 8.00 


Window Feeders 
Festive Board 
Open Tray Feeder 
Junior Window Feeder 5.50 
Skylight Window Feeder, 17-inch 5.45 

25-inch 7.7! 

6.00 

16-inch 5.45 

25-inch 6.95 

Squirrel Proof Feeder, 25-inch 12.00 

Chickadee Tidbits, box of 24 1.25 

(refills for Diner and Festive Board) 
Suet Cakes. Square, 30 cents; 
oblong, 35 cents; wedge, 45 cents 


1.50 
2.00 


Storm Window Feeder 
Bird Cafes 


Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
7.50 
8.95 


stained 11.95 
painted 15.45 


Garden Snackery 
Salt Box Inn 
Cape Cod Inn 


Seed Hopper Feeder 

2.50 
3.75 
5.30 
9.00 
3.95 


Clemensson Hopper 

Rustic Hopper, No. 104 
Rustic Seed and Suet, No. 122 
Large Hopper Feeder, No. 132 
Metal Squirrel Foil 


10% discount to members 
on all Bird Restaurants 


IMPROVED 


AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BIRDS 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL 
BIRD FOOD MIXTURE 


Following an analysis of experiments with 
more than thirty different bird food items 
at the Massachusetts Audubon Society’s 
wildlife sanctuaries over a three-year peri- 
od, our Moose Hill Mixture has been modi- 
fied slightly. It is our aim to provide the 
best possible blending of materials, with a 
high percentage of the varieties most 
desired by the birds, such as sunflower 
seeds and peanut hearts, and with other 
materials in such a proportion that the 
Mixture will appeal to all the seed-eating 
patronizing our feeding stations. 


10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 


Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 





spec ies 


5 Ibs. 


1.10 


also available 
25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
6.50 10.50 20.00 
full of meat.) 
5 to 25 Ibs, shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 


50 to 100 Ib lots, 
10% 


Sunflower Seed 


5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 
1.75 863.00 


(This is small seed, but 
express collect. 


discount to members. 








AUDUBON BIRD CALL. 


Bird Call Game $2.00 


A 10-inch Record of Bird Calls, commen- 
tary by Bert Harwell; 8 Colored Pictures 
of Birds; 16 Outline 
Listen to the Reeord: 
its outline. 


Drawings to color. 
identify the bird; 


color 


No Discount. 


newly packaged, only $1.25 


A simple hane operated wood and pewter gadget for attracting birds and 


bringing them within easy range for identification and study. No discount. 





DO YOU REALIZE 


Staff members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society are available for lectures 


illustrated with either wildlife movies or slides in color, at very reasonable 


rates ? 





Full information at Audubon House. 

















AUDUBON HOUSE 
and the 
WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES 
of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Audubon House, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 

Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and lending libraries 

Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed 
woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident 
Director. Advisory Committee: Chairman for each meeting appointed in advance by 


retiring chairman. : 


Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 


Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memorial 
and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident Director 
Advisory Committee: David A. Riedel, Chairman. 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. Advisory Committee: James T. Kelly, Chairman. 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 

Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and day 
camps for boys and girls. Leon A. P. Magee, Resident Director. Advisory Committee 
Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr., Chairman. 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Tra:lside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Tearoom in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: 
Robert Crane, Chairman. 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. Advisory 
Committee: Ralph Lawson, Chairman. 


Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Vassachusetts Audubon Society. 


























“CONSERVATION IN ACTION 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


100 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of twenty trained and experienced teachers reach- 
ing 15,000 boys and girls during the school year. 

Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 

Conservation and Natural Science Workshop for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 

200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 

Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 

Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 

Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND 
BIRDS, monthly. 

Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 

Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 





























